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Brixton; a wife, portly but not pompous; two daughters (nice girls, | or “ polk” themselves when they can get partners. We don’t dine, 

MERRY GAMES FOR MERRY PARTIES. Maria and Jemima); and a son and heir, Ensign Brown, who will | and we don’t sup; but we have a substantial tea, I assure you, and 
BY A BACHELOR OF 4 CERTAIN AGE. soon be a Field Marshal, if he has the opportunity. Well, Brown is | during the evening manage to demolish pyramids of sandwiches, and 

I was at Brown's the other evening~you know Brown, of course? | very fond—and so am I—of what he calls “a family party:” two | a bowl or twoof negus. Brown has a pleasant way of making people 
A friend of Jones and Robinson’s, and, I assure you, a highly | dozen or so, young lads and lasses, with a sprinkling of good-tempered | feel at home; and so we do away with etiquette and social necessities, 
respectable man; has an office in Leadenhall-street, and a villa at | seniors who play a rubber while “the young people” have a polka, | and.the like, and thoroughly enjoy ourselves, catching, ere she flies, 
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the Cynthia of the minute,” whatever that may mean. We don't 
confide ourselves to quadrilles, which, by the way, I have always 
looked upon as mechanical absurdities, or to the polka and the 
varsoviana, and we introduce very few sentimental ballads, and 
piudently eschew operatic duets. Brown can’t dance now, he weighs 
eighteen stone, and I—but that has nothing to do with it. The fact 
is, we keep up the good old family games, which bring young people 
together without any nonsensical fuss, and which, while they exercise 
the physical, have a beneficial influence upon the intellectual faculties, 
1 know those games are voted “slow ’’ by young puppies im all-round 
collars and long-tails, and condemned as “ yulgar” by the aristocracy 
cf Clapham; but 1 beg leave to ask any right-minded individ.al 
w ether kissing a pretty girl in “forfeits” is altogether “slow ’’ ?~—and 
as for its vulgarity—zounds, if I don't wish I could be vulgar every 
day in the year! [On second thoughts, I cancel the last sentence. 
It might be considered objectionable by Marian —hem !] 

Well, I was at Brown's the other evening—in fact, the evening 
lefore last—and so were the Trimmers, and the Johnsons, and young 
Henry Walters, and Lilian Seymour (the dark-haired girl you so 
often see with Walter Hastings), and Marian, and a score or so of 
happy faces. Oh, what fun we had! What polkas, all bounilins 
merriment and careless glee! What country dinces, up the middle 
and down again with the speed of an express train! And the jokes, 
and the stories—all old; there's no fun in new ones—and the negus, 
and the sandwiches~ and the sly flirtations, which everybody knew, 
and the stealthy clasp of loving hands, which everybody saw. And 
thex the games, “ parlour pastimes,” they call them in good society ; 
you never saw such fan; you never did, [ assure you! 

Now, it is of and concerning these games I wish to speak. I am 
rather tired myself of Blindman’s Buff and Hunt the Slipper —that 
is, I think a change, now and then, desirable; and, probably, you are 
of my opinion. Well, the other evening at Brown's, Nelly Johnson 
(and a dear, merry elf she is, upon my word) taught us some capital 
amusements, which were new to most of us I thought them so 
good that I made a solemn vow to introduce them wherever there 
were a dozen or so of young people looking out for fun and kisses. 
Possibly some of you may know them; possibly, to many, they may 
be associated with antediluvian traditions; but even those who kuow 
them will find some little pleasure in recalling them; and those who 
do not know them will, I feel confident, thank me for contributing, 
however humbly, to their stores of Christmas gaiety. 


HUNT THE RING 


Nelly Johnson told us of a capital variation of the venerable gime 
Hunt the Slipper :—Place your chairs in a circle and seat yourselves — 
all, that is, save the player who has to “ hunt.” Put aring upon a 
piece of cord or ribbon long enough to go ail round the circle. The 
ring is then slipped from one hand to another upon the ribbon, which 
every person holds, and the hunter has to detect its place of conceal- 
ment. When successful he takes the place of the unlucky individual 
in whose band the ring was detected. 

Porco, or Ital‘an Blindman’s Buff, is not a bad amusement :—You 
all move in a circle round the blindfold player, who with a wand 
touches whom he pleases, and at the instant imitates the bray of a 
donkey, the roar of a lion, or the peculiar sound of any other animal. 
The person touched must repeat the imitation, and, if his voice betrays 
his identity, assume the position of blindman. There are several 
other versions of this lively sport. 


AND PORCO. 


PROVERBS. 


Do you know “Proverbs”? Marian —— (excuse the “dash ’”’) is a 
capital hand at them. Who will leavetheroom? You? Verywell; 
be off; and mind you, don’t put your ear to the keyhole! Now, let 
us all gather round the fire and choose a proverb. “A Rolling Stone 
Gathers no Moss.” That will do. Now each, as you are sittiag, 
take a word. A—rolling—stone—gathers—no—moss. That's you, 
and you, and you, and yon, and you, and “moss” comes to me. 
Come in, Fanny! Now, Fanny, we have chosen a proverb, and you 
must guess it from the answers we give to the questions you are 
pleased to put to us. In our answers the different words will, in 
their proper order, be introduced. 


Fanny. Well, Walter, what do you think of the state of affairs 
in Peru? 

Edward (whose stupidity is crass). I don't think about it. 

Kate. Why, you have not introduced your word at all ! 

Edward. Eh? What? Well, I think it is a regular muddle. 

Fanny. Do you object, Mr. Howard, to crinoline ? 

Howard (rather bewildered). Ham—ha—no ; it’s all very well when 
it doesn’t come swelling and flaunting and rolling in a gentleman's 
way. (Howard seems much relieved, and flatters himself he is not 
to be taken in—not he !) 

Fanny (after a pause). Dear me, Tilly, why do you wear your hair 
& la Bugénie ? 

Tilly (completely nonplussed). That’s not a fair question, Fanny. 

Myself (with some determination). All questions are fair. 

Fanny. Come, Miss, répondez vite, 

Tilly. Well, if my forehead’s as smooth and as round as a stone, 
why should I not display it? (Murmurs of admiration at Tilly’s 
ingenuity.) 

Fanny (smiles mischievously, but continues). Now, Mr. Newman, 
tell me quickly, and tell me truly, have you proposed to Tilly ? 

Mr. Newman (blushes and looks pleased, yet foolish), Oh, Miss 
Fanny, what “a tease” you are! 

Myself. That answer, Mr. Newman, is radically defective. 

Mr. Newman, It can’t be done. 

Myself. It must be done. 

Mr. Newman. Well then, Miss Fanny, I cannot propose until my 
heart gathers a little more determination. (Bravo, Newman !) 

Fanny. Julia, dear, have you seen Ensign Brown lately ? 

Julia. To your impertinent question, love, it is enough for me to 
reply in the negative—no ! 

Fanny. Now, good old soul, tell me, did you ever ask a lady for a 
lock of hair ? 

Myself (inwardly puzzled). Ham—well—let me see—yes; I once 
secured a charming tress of gold from sweet Miss Moss / 

Fanny (triumphantly). A rolling stone gathers no moss! Ha, 
ha, ha! It is your turn now to leave the room, Sir. Come, march ! 


THE WEATHERCOCK 


And now let me tell you all about the French game of “ The 
Weathercock.” The four corners of the room are supposed to repre- 
sent the four quarters N.S. E.W. The players stand in a line, and 
obey the commands of the person chosen to represexs the Wind, 
When he calls out “ North,” they all turn to the north; or, if you 
wish to make the game more difficult, to the opposite quarter—the 
south. If he says “ Tempest,” everybody turns round thrice. When 
he cries “ Variable,” the players bend backwards and forwards until 


the Wind issues some fresh command. 
of course is exacted. 
MUSICAL GAMES 

Do you know any musical games? Here is a langhable one 
Place back to back two lines of chairs, always taking care that there 
be one chair less than there be players in the game. The presiding 
goddcss at the piano strikes up a merry measure, to which the hearts 
aud fect of the players “keep time” as they dance in single file | 
round thechairs Suddenly, when least expected, the musician pauses. 
Then must the players betake themselves instantly to their seats— 
the last to do so being, of course, unable to find a chair vacant, and 
having to pay the penalty of a forfeit for his sluzgishness. Another 
chair is removed, the music recommences, the dance recommences; | 
and, when the musician again pauses, there is another rush to the 
chairs The gome lasts until all the players but one have forfeits— 
care being taken to remove a chair at each fresh turn, so that the 
number will always be one less than the number of players. 

Ney Johnson taught us another, in which, however, all could not 
join, because all were not musical, but which entertained even those 
who werespectators She called it a“ Burlesque Concert,” and appointed 
(for reasons of her own, she said, the artful puss!) young Frank 
Maynard conductor. He did his spiriting admirably, I can tell you. 
Such waves of the baton, such upturning of the eyes, and such a 
display of white wristbands! He commenced sin zing very softly, and 
with exaggerated expression, a line from “The Convent Cell.” He 
was followed by his amateur chorus, who were bound to imitate 
exactly his manner, and to sing loudly or softly, slowly or quickly, 
just as he did. Suddenly he burst into “ Suoni il troma,” when 
young Simpkins broke down and wasduly fined. In Madame Gassier’s 
waltz two girls fell out, and were incontinently expelled. ‘“‘ Wait for 
the Waggon” posed Katie Brown and Henry Walters ; and when— 
after sundry snatches from Balfe, Stephen Glover, Loder, Belliai, and 
Verdi—he arrived at the Brindisi in “La Traviata,” he was only 
accompanied by Nelly Johnson. Of course much’o* the fun derivable 
from this burlesque concert depends upon the skill and humour of 
the conductor. 

There is another kind of burlesque concert which always affords 
considerable amusement. The conductor imitates first one musical 
instrument and then another—for instante, the violin, using a stick 
as a bow; the jew’s-harp, the cornet-A-pistons, the ophicleide, and 
the drum. Each player takes one particular zinstrument, and is 
bound, when the conductor imitates that instrament, to follow him 
immediately. Thus, if the conductor gives a specimen of the violon- 
cello, the player who has undertaken that instrament mast instantly 
imitate him. If he imitates the wrong instrument, plays one moment 
longer than the conductor, or plays when it is not his turn, he is 
called upon for a forfeit. Be sure, good friends, there is endless fun 
in this encounter of shary wits. 


THE GAME OF FLOWERS 


Nelly Johnson has invented a new game, which she cills “ The 
Game of Flowers.” It is a pretty variation, [ think, on the old gam? 
* TL love my love with an A.” You all form a circle, with Flora, the 
goddess of flowers, in the centre, and dance round quickly while she 
sings the following song* :— 


To pass away the hours, 
The merry, merry hours, 
We'll into the garden go, 
Where the dainty blossoms glow — 
The dainty, dainty flow'rs — 
And we will be the flow’rs. 


Chorus. Choose, choose, which will you be, 
Lily or Violet, tell to me? 
THE GAME OF FLOWERS. 
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The eldest player answers, “ Lily,” or “ Violet,” according to taste ; 
and the dance is repeated, with the chorus only. 


Chorus. Choose, choose, which you'll be, 
The Rose or the Lily, tell to me? 


The second player chooses a flower, and again the dance goes round, 
each time a different flower being named by the goddess, and repeated 
by the chorus. When every player has chosen a flower the goddess 
says,— 
How does it look ? 
When does it die ? 
The person addressed must answer immediately, in one word, and 
must not repeat the answer given by any other player. If there is 
any hesitation or blunder he pays a forfeit and is turned out of the 
circle, who dance round, singing, 
Off! off! you don’t know 
How the beautiful blossoms grow 


Upon my word, young people, this is a very interesting game, and 
demands some slight exercise of one’s mental as well as vocal powers, 








How does it smell? How does it blow? 


ROUNDS 


Do you know aught about the French “ Rondes,” or “ Rounds” ? 
No! Then with one or two of these we will finish up our merry 
evening. The round known as “ L’Avocat de Paille” must be danced 





* A pianoforte accompaniment is requisite. The tunes here given are 
very simple ; but, of course, they may be varied at the pleasure of the 





cana, or pianiste. 


For every blunder a forfeit ! by an uneven number—seven, or nine, or thirteen—who go roun 
| and round to the music, until the musician suddenly pauses, when 


every one runs and takes a partner, with whom he dances round the 
room, the music being immediately renewed, until the tune is ended. 
Of course, one person is left without a partner, and has to pay a 
forfeit. This may be repeated until you are exhausted, and is capital 
fun, I assure you. In some of the rounds the gentleman kisses the 
lady whom he is fortunate enough to obtain asa partner. It is cus- 


| tomary for the dancers to sing in noisy chorus some trifling song or 
| nonsense-verses something similar to the following, which are 
| imitated from the French. 


The merriment is much increas2d whea 
this plan is adopted :— 


‘ 
Ifa heart you wish to win, 
Your wooing should at once begin 
Do not you too long delay, 
Or Miss Right you'll never find. 
Then what a goose, the girls will say, 


Are you, a lover left behind ! } Repent. 


And think not she will be as true 
As needle to the pole to you! 

Why, bless you, she will speed away 
As fickle as the changeful wind ; 
And what a goose, the girls will say, } Rep 1". 

Are you, a lover left behind ! 
II. 
Ladies must not dream they'll be 
Sought after like Eurydice! 
Men their love-vows soon forget, 
And “other lips” soon learn to woo: 
Oh, do not grumble, then, or fret, } R t 
They'll cry, a simpleton are you! _— 


Itt. 
Tis but right a dance like this 
Should finish with a loving bis; ! 
If you think so, dance away, 
And a pretty partner find— 
Or, what a goose, the girls will say 
Are you, a lover left behind ! 
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The following is to a different measure, and may be introduce! for 
variety’s sake. It is similar to the French round kaownas “ La 
Boulangére” :— 


The farmer's wife’s a buxom dame, 

A buxom dame is she! 
And she has fowls, and pigs, and more— 
Oh! had I but the farmer's store, 

How happy I should be! 


The farmer's wife’s a buxom dame, 
And she has daughters three! 

Oh! had I but the youngest—more 

I'd ask not from the farmer's store, 
And happy I should be ! 
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| 
hap-py I should be! . . 


Don’t you think Nelly Johnson a clever girl? She greatly con- 
tributed to our merry evening, I can tell you; and she will always be 
glad, I fancy, to help you, my friends, in providing 





Meery Games ror Merny Partres. 
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COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


FAIR AND FRUITFUL ITALY. BY G. LANCE. 
HE painting of still life, fruit, 
flowers, and other every day 
objects, though not claiming to 
rank in the very first class of 
art, is of high importance as an 
accessory to grand historic art 
itself, and indispensable in a 
decorative sense, having regard 
to the general effect and com- 
pleteness of a picture gallery. 
The ancient Greeks, as we know 
from the stories recorded of the 
grapes of Zeuxis and the curtain 
of Parrhasius, prized this accom- 
plishment highly, having regard 
= in all they did to formative 
beauty and material excellence. 
And even the early Italian 
masters, in the latter period of the Revival, learned to acknowledze 
the charm which the introduction of fruits and flowers could give 
to the mest sacred subjects; and, as is well known, the school of 
Ghinlandajo, in which Michael Angelo received his first in- 
struction, began to substitute these as an embellishment to 
their pictures, in place of the meaningless gilding which pre- 
viously had been the prescriptive background of all their 
works, But it was in the Dutch and Flemish schools that this 
branch of art attained its highest eminence. Snyders, the 
friend and assistant of Rubens, confined himself chiefly to 
animals of the chase, dead and alive, fruit, &c., which he was frequently 
employed to introduce into the pictures of the great Flemish master, 
whilst the latter often returned the compliment by painting the human 
figures in his animalgroups. Other eminentanimaland still-life painters 
of this school are John Fyt, Weenix, Hondekoeter, Andrieanson, 
Wm. van Aelst, &. John Breughel was the first who prac- 
tised flower-painting with distinguished success, — hence he was 
called Flower Breughel; and after him came J. David de Heem, and 
his scholars, Rachel Raysch and John} van Huysum. The works of 
all these masters are generally highly esteemed and fetch large prices. 
And indeed why should they not be so? Do they not present to us in 
their very similitudes some of the prettiest objects in nature—objects 
most grateful to the senses of sight, of taste, and{of smell, and not mere 
servile copics of them, but studies, learnedly and ‘tastefully grouped 
with an eye to harmony and effect in the composition of forms and 
colours? It is mere affectation to say that such works as these are of 
no meaning, and void of attraction to the eye of taste: if they be so, 
Nature herself is robbed of half her ‘charms, an' Beauty of its most 
pleasing forms of development. 

Since the days of the Dutch painters whom we have enumerated 
above, no one has more distinguished himself in animal and still life, 
but especially in fruit subjects, than"George Lance. Year after year 
he provides a sumptuous banquet of the choicest fruits of all sorts and 
climes, which the public with avidity devour with their eyes, and 
which the cognoscenti hasten to secure as ornaments to their 
dining-halls, as fitting and lasting provocatives to appetite at the 
real festive board. This accomplished artist, who has thus adopted a 
most pleasing speciality, evinces as much judgment in the selection of 
his originals as skill and masterly handling in realising their delicate 
texture, and their marvellous melting hues. There is in some of his 
peaches and grapes, for instance, a peculiar crispness in the outer 
coat, combined with a clear indication of the juicy pulp beneath—a 
realness in the evanescent bloom which still clings to the surface, 
which the best of the Dutch painters seldom achieved. In the 
introduction of accessories, also, as the rich goblet, the carved 
vase, the crystal ewer, and in his entourage and backgrounds, 
Mr. Lance shows himself thoroughly master of the poetry of 
the situation and of the resources of his art}; and in all his 
detail and finish are admirable. Look, for instance, at the magnificent 
tribute from “ Fair and Fruitful Italy,” which we have great pleasure 
in presenting as an intellectual dessert to ourjnumerous readers at this 
festive season, and in the reproduction of which Messrs. Leighton 
have surpassed all their former efforts, and well-nigh exhausted the 
resources of the beautiful art of colour-printing. The melon, with 
its puckered skin and twisted stalk, as just plucked from the stem; 
the grapes, green and purple, just ripe to melting; the pears and peaches, 
whose coats are smoother and more glossy ; the plum, with the bloom 
yet upon it ;—all these are created with wondious truthfulness, and, 
thrown together in admired disorder, produce a combination of 
coleur which for richness and massive grandeur it would be difficult 
to surpass. To all this /wxe of gorgeous hues let us add the pure white 
c.f the damask napkin comes in happily as a set-off. This splendid 
dessert rests within the recess of a fine circular arch, through which 
we catch a glimpse of the blue Italian sky. On the left, in front, is a 
handsome sculptured vase, in ivory and gold, which stands out boldly 
prominent against the rich maroon drapery which closes in the back- 
ground, This fine picture was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1857. 

Mr. Lance has not always exclusively tied himself to that one 
class of subjects with which his name is most closely associated. 
He has occasionally attempted figure subjects, and in a way to con- 
vince us that he might achieve considerable eminence in that line if he 
thought proper. In 1836 he produced his picture of “ Melancthon’s 
First Misgiving of the Church of Rome,” avowedly in competition 
for a prize offered by the Liverpool Academy for “the best historical 
picture of the season,” which prize he won. This pictare, it will be 
recollected, was exhibited in the Art-Treasures Exhibition at Man- 
chester. It represents the fat prior of a convent fast asleep in his 
chair after a luxurious repast, a holy book falling from his hand, and 
Melancthon, who has fust entered the apartment, looking on, filled 
with astonishment and misgiving at the sight, so contrary to the 
austere theories of monastic life. The success of this picture led to 
others of a somewhat similar character, as The Village Coquette,” 
“The Lady in Waiting,” and “The Biron Conspiracy”—the last being 
of the strictly historical class. 

Some curious revelations were elicited before the committee on the 
affairs of the National Gallery as to certain repairs effected by Mr. 
Lance in the Valesquez “Boar Hunt” before it came into the 
possession of the nation; but we have not space, nor do we think it 
necessary here, to go into the particulars of this transaction, in which, 
as far at least as the artist was concerned, no ground for cavil or 
complaint existed, whilst the work itself was executed in a manner to 
redound the highest credit to his pencil. We may add, that amongst 
the pupils of Lance are W. Duffield, a distinguished follower in the 
same line; and John Gilbert, who, by his richness of colouring and 
nice discrimination of textural detail, always does credit to the in- 
structions of his preceptor. 








A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Green grow the turf, light fall the snow, 
Upon his grave, where’er it be, 

Who taught our infant minds to know 
Cock Robin's “ mournful history.” 


For who can tell, in after years, 
How many kindly thoughts arise 
From those sweet, sympathetic tears 
His story brought to Childhood's eyes. 


Ofttimes around the Squatters’ fires, 
When all are mute and think of home— 
And heaven-called babes and age-spent sires ~ 
Loved ghosts ! across the memory come, 


And once more people all the place,— 
The wooded knoll, the velvet slope, 

And chimney ingle, when each face 
Was full of love, and life, and hope! 


When all! that made the happy past 
Comes crowding on the throbbing brain, 
The tale heard first, forgotten last, 
Cock Robin's Death,” is heard again ; 


And he, whose ship treads underfoot 
The hills of the upheaving sea, 

When night's o'er all aud messmates mute, 
And no one keepeth watch but he, 


Will often in the dark profound 
See the dear home he has on land— 
His loving wife, and gathered round 
A little, silent, listening band. 


Awhile he wonders what the spell 

Which holds that rebel group in thrall ? 
Love lends him ears, and hecan tell 

Who “rung the bell,” who “bore the pall.” 


O, ever welcome, friendliest Lird ! 
Sweet minstrel of the winter time, 

Thy happy song that hath no word 
Shames—how it shames !—my votive rhyme! 


Thon, resting on yon snow-clad spray, 
A Christmas carol singeth me, 

As thou wouldst trill thy heart away 
In thy melodious eestasy ! 


“THE TURKEY GUARDIAN.” BY T. SALMON, 
Wuitst we are all enjoying our turkey, boiled or roast, with various 
sauce of celery, chestnuts, or truffles, let us not forget the little 
“Turkey Guardian” who has attended to the feathered delicacy in 
its youth, and marshalled it the way it should go in search of pro- 
vender. To this end the young village lass is armed with a 
long staff, or wand, having sometimes a little streamer of red 
or white ribbon at the end of it, which she waves in front of 
the turkey brood, and so conducts them from field to field, 
and home again at last. Mr. Salmon has treated this 
every-day incident of farm life with great simplicity and effect. 
The “Turkey Guardian” is humbly attired: she goes shoeless on 
her mission, and performs it with fidelity as a matter of course, but 
purely asa matter of duty. Not for her are those majestic birds 
reared ; and she knows it. The plumage of the turkey tribe has been 
executed with great richness and truthfulness by the artist, in which 
he has been ably seconded in the priat by the Messrs. Leighton. 


Marg Leow. 











THE SHEPHERD’S CHRISTMAS. 


Tue wild wi: ds whistle round him,—he heeds not the blast ; 
The chill snow-wreaths encrown him,—his soul's with the past. 
Soft! he hears the glad strain, as its tones pealed on high 
From the home of his youth in the winters gone by. 

Hark! the voice of its cheer, through his dreaming it thrills 
As he stands, a poor shepherd, forlorn on the hills. 


“Gather round! Let the draught in your beakers flow bright ! 
"Tis the wassail of wassails we welcome to-night ! 
Summon hither your hounds from their fast on the wold ; 
Turn the ox to the stall, and the sheep to the fold : 
To the weakling leave care, and the sorrow that kills, 
And rejoice, O ye shepherds, that v. atch on the hills! 


“ Gather in from the storm—gather in from the snow— 
But yet spare one brief thoug..t for the children of woe ; 
While ye bask in the blaze of the warm Christmas light, 
Breathe one sigh to the dark and the houseless to-night ; 
And to Him who each spirit with thankfulness fills, 

Him who stood, the “ Chief Shepherd,” alone on the hills. 


*O, our peace will be greater, our joy none the less, 
For the one gracious memory our bosoms confess ; 
There is strength in the knowledge, and hope in the thought, 
Of how well, in old time, the Arch-Tempter was fought ; 
Like a tale of the wild wolf, with terror it thrills, 
How that Shepherd met Sin, face to face, on the hills! 


* Ye remember, old comrades, how faithful, how long, 
We have sought our lost lamb the blank heather among ? 
What though frozen and footsore, though wearied and worn, 
Still we cared not, if back the found treasure was borne. 
But O, what were our struggles, and what were our ills, 
Unto his, the True Shepherd's, who wept on the hills ? 


* With an eye turned to Heaven, that looked on its Son, 
Did he plead for the lost, though that lost were but one; 
Then, with heed to the coming of God’s blessed day, 

He took calmly the “cup” that would “ pass not away.” ; 
How that word every impulse of selfishness stills— 
*Twas for xs the Good Shepherd prayed low on the hills! 


“But yet chant we our wassail! With music's rich sound 
Let the voice of that anguish in triumph be drowned. 
Tis the birth night of glory, the crowned of the year; 
Then with love and with reverence hallow it here. 

Tis the Light of the Living our homestead that fills 
While we hail the Great Shepherd who died on the hills!” 


He awakes with a start—the night melts into day 

To the sound of the wassail-song fading away. 

The loved voice that spoke hope’ to his childhood is gone, 

And he knows that he stands on the moorlands alone ; 

But the sense of forlornness no longer it chills : 

He remembers Thy Shepherd, Great God, on the hills! 
Excaayona L, Herver. 





BETHLEHEM. 


TRAVELLER in Palostine trews 
upon “hallowed ground ;” Lu‘ 
the shrines he visits, and the high 
places he reverences, are not asso- 
ciated with those memories wich 
in other lands awaken his interest. 
The red battle-field, the old mossy 
tower, and the battlemented wall 
do not recall the names of thos9 
who were great captains in their 
day, and upon whom partial Time 
has bestowed something of the 
heroic. He does not tread in the 
track of some invincible phalanx 
led by a ruthless conqueror, or 
wend his way towards the birth- 
place of some great poet or astute statesman. Not that Palestine is 
without its traditions of war and warriors, of sages and bards, bu’ 
that they are swallowed up in an all-absorbing history; and tha 
pilgrim’s mind is steadily fixed upon one sublime remembrance, his 
heart is touched by one sacred passion, and it is in the spirit of hope 
and faith he pursues his pilgrimage. 

There is a calm, sequestered graveyard at Bonchurch, in the Islo 
of Wight, where no sounds are heard but the mysterious voices of 
the sea, and the rising and lapsing winds. Few are the graves, still 
fewer those of note or interest; but there is one—a simple, modest 
stone—which has often attracted the writer's admiration. A plain 
cross of iron is placed over it horizontally, so that when the sun- 
light streams in through the sheltering elms the shadow falls upon 
the grave in the semblance of across. Thus, the bones of him whose 
pious zeal this beautiful memorial perpetuates lie ever in the shadow 
of the cross. And even so, to my fancy, the glorious land of 
Palestine sleeps ever in its shadow. Nota plain, not a brook, nota 

let, but to the eye of Faith the cross is hovering over it! Day by 
day, and year by year, on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, on the 
awful Mount of Transfiguration, by the waters of the sacred Jordan— 
most blessed of all rivers !—on the hills that hang over Jerusalem, 
and in the darkness of the Garden of Gethsemane, the Cross was 
builded up, and baptised with many tears, until it was raised upon 
the hill of Calvary, and the great mystery of the Incarnation was 
fulfilled! They sleep—these meadows, these hills, these valleys — 
they sleep in the Shadow of the Cross. 





Where now the pomp which Kings with envy view'd? 
Where now thy might which all those Kings subdued? 
No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy temple wait ; 

No prophet-hards, the glittering courts among, 

Wake the full lyre and swell the tide of song : 

But lawless Force and meagre Want are there, 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear ; 

While cold Oblivion, ‘mid thy ruins laid, 

Bolds his dank wing beneath the ivy shade. 


But though the glory of Judea has departed, and the poet's descrip- 
tion of its desolation is scarcely over-coloured, yet there is no other 
land which so attracts the love and reverence of the Christian, and 
surely no land to which his thoughts can more fitly travel on a 
Christmas-eve 

And not with other feelings than those of joy and hope. For it 
is not to the sorrowful height of Calvary, with its memories of 
human crime and human hardheartedness, that we turn; but to the 
holy places of Bethlehem, where, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight 
years ago, the Divine Love first became visible in human form to 
human eyes. Ah, that solemn Christmas night, when the Star 
travelled onward through the wondering heavens until it rested over 
the lowly roof, and streamed in through the casement, of the house 
of Joseph of Arimathea! The writer, recently turning over the 
pages of the “ Dictionnaire Encyclopédique,” chanced upon an allu- 
sion to Bethlehem which seemed to him most admirable from its 
simple brevity. The passage runs as follows :—‘‘ Bethléem, petite 
ville de la Palestine, oh naquit dans une créche, et au milieu de la 
nuit, Jesus Christ "—where was born, in a manger, and at midnight, 
Jesus Christ! In these words, few but significant, is summed up the 
history of the human race. 

There are two Bethlehems in Palestine, but the birthplace of our 
Saviour is, and was, distinguished as Bethlehem Ephrath or 
Ephratab. This word Beth-lehem (House of Bread or Flesh) refers, 
in all probability, to its situation in a fertile and corn-growing 
district. The prefix “ Beth” (House) is common enough to many 
Hebrew words, and corresponds with the German Aausea, as in 
Nordhausen, and the English “‘ house,” as in Waterhouse. Beth- 
lehem is pleasantly situated upon a hill about six miles south-east 
of Jerusalem, and three miles from the famous ‘Pools of 
Solomon.” On its left slopes a considerable valley, Beet Jal, 
or the Yellow House, through which there runs a rippling brook. 
Stretching away to the eastward, for nearly twenty miles, are 
ample plains, crowned with the olive and the vine, until a rader, 
rougher soil bears witness to the evil influence of the waters of the 
Dead Sea, 

The memorable town which witnessed the birth of David, as wel! 
as of him whom the son of Jesse dimly foreshadowed, stands 
favourably distinguished among the cities of Palestine for its ex- 
ternal beauty and internal cleanliness. An accurate observer tells 
us that ‘‘the houses, even the meanest, are all roofed; and those 
small cupolas abound which give to the towns and the houses of 
the Holy Land an air of comfort, and even of importance, in strong 
contrast with the dreariness of the uniform flat roofs, or oftener roof- 
less mud walls, of Egypt. Bethlehem is inhabited mostly by Christians, 
Roman Catholic and Greek. There is but one small mosque; few 
Mohammedans; no Jews. The dress of the Christian women here 
is singularly graceful and becoming; probably little varied in 
fashion from those of Naomi and her daughter-in-law, who ‘clave 
unto her, and said, thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.’ The young women wear a light veil, or rather hood, 
not covering the features like the Turkish or Egyptian cimaar, 
but descending on each side of the face, closed across the 
bosom, and showing the front of a low but handsome head- 
dress, usually composed of strings.of silver coins plaited in 
among the hair and hanging down below the chin as a sort of 
necklace, The mothers and old women wear a longer and 
darker robe.” 


Bethlehem has its historical, no less than its scriptural, associa- 
tions. Here the Emperor Hadrian, earnest in his attempt to root 
out “the new heresy,” and to desecrate its holiest places, raised a 
statue and a shrine to Adonis, and ordained a series of splendid 
ceremonials, The statue, according to Jerome and Eusebius, was 
destroyed, some seventy years later, by the Empress Helena, mother 
of the great Constantine, who erected over the grotto wherein the 
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Saviour, it is supposed, was born a splendid church, dedicated 
to St. Catherine, which is still extant. Here, too, the devout 
Eusebius and the eloquent Jerome taught and practised the 
Christian faith. 

At the easternmost extremity of the town, says Lord Nugent 


to be the place where the Saviour was born into this world. It is 
spacious, and surrounded with lofty walls. 
small and low, with a strong iron door; and the whole building 
closely resembles a fortress. 
which has many points of similarity with the Church of St. Paul at 
Rome. The arched roof—said to be fashioned out of the cedarwood 
of Lebanon—rests upon two double rows of twenty-eight tall 


The principal gate is | 


Within it stands St. Helena’s Church, | 


BETHLENEM.—FROM LABORDE. 


Corinthian pillars of marble; and the walls are adorned with 
gorgeous, if not particularly artistic, paintings and mosaics. 

Beneath it, in a subterraneous chapel, is the place where the 
Nativity was accomplished, marked by a star of silver on the pave- 


| ment, and the inscription, ‘‘ Hic de Virgine MariA& Jesus Christus 
in his ‘‘ Lands Classical and Sacred,” on the edge of a steep rock | 
overhanging a plain of several miles in extent, stands the Franciscan | 
Convent of the Nativity, containing within its precincts what is said | 


natus est” (Here, of the Virgin Mary, Jesus Christ was born) ; and 
the ‘‘presepio,” where of old “the manger” rested, now repre- 
sented by an alabaster trough, “‘ inclosed within a shrine hung with 
blue silk, and embroidered with silver.” 
and plates of glittering metals, cast a radiance upon the walls and 
pavement of these hallowed sanctuaries. 

Opposite the shrine of the manger is the chapel which marks the 
spot where the Magi and the wise men of the East deposited their 
offerings and worshipped the God-child. And in the same crypt are 
the chapel and tomb of Santa Paula and Santa Eustachia, two 


Lamps of gold and silver, 


| 
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illustrious Roman ladies, who, in the third century, established 
in the sacred town a conventof nuns. Here, too, repose the remains 
of Jerome and Eusebius, contiguous to the cave wherein Jerome 
lived for nearly fifty years, and translated into Latin the inspired 
pages of the New Testament. 

There are other things to interest ‘the traveller in Bethlehem and 
its vicinity—the mountain passes of Engedi; the field of the 
Shepherds, where they abode on the memorable night; the tomb of 
Rachel, who was “buried in the way to Ephrath, which is 
Jerusalem ;” the village of Rama, where there was “a voice heard, 
lamentation and weeping, and great mourning,” for Rachel bewailed 
her children ; the fountain whence three mighty men of Judah drew 
water for the longing David ;—these must command the reverence 
of allto whom the pure religion of Christ is not a vanity anda 
sound, 


“ THE STAR IN THE EAST.”—PAINTED BY Hi. WARREN.—THE PICTURE IN THE ROYAL COLLECTION.—SEE PAGE 609, 
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amidst the rumours of war and the voices of battle now gathering 
with full menaces around us, that prophetic song of the angels 
which shall yet in the fulness of time be accomplished—‘ Glory 


THE CHRISTMAS-TREE.—DRAWN BY J. A. PASQUIER.—SEE NEXT P 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace and goodwill towards 


Without the city wal!s the view to the right embraces the blue , from the wrath of Saul; the Frank Mountain, supposed to have been 
peaks of the mountains of Hebron, where, in the cave of Machpelah, | the ‘‘ Bethulia” of Judith ; and far away the fertile plains and vine- 
was laid the dust of Abraham, and the valley of Mamre, where Isaac | garlanded valleys of Judea. 

Still further off rise the heights of Engedi and Adullam ; Such is a brief outline of the holy places of Bethlehem, whither in 
this sacred Christmas time our thoughts may well be borne, to recall, | men!” 


sojourned. 
the rock which overhangs the cavern where David concealed himself 
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THE ELECTRIC MACHINE.—DRAWN BY H. G. HINE.—SEE NEXT PAGE 
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CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 


GAIN and again do we regret that 

we cannot preserve that freshness 
Wz of feeling, that capacity of receiv- 
y ing pleasure, which seem the 
+ especial prerogative of childhood. 
Why does the world render us 80 
amazingly clever, so dreadfully 
es nical and witty, that we see into 
everything—see the nothingness 
of everything, detect the motions 
of the puppets which once we 
gazcd upon in mute wonder, and 
the coarseness of the scene-daub- 
“} ing which once was to us & 
' veritable landscape from Faery- 
land? What we gain in knowledge assuredly we lose in 
happiness ; and, positively, one would sometimes be 
centent to know less and enjoy more. What is the 
use of that agile Columbine smiling so sweetly down 
upon us as we sit indifferently in our comfortable 
cushioned stall? We know very well that her complexion 
ylexicn is a delusion, avd that when her trappings are off she is a 
very erdinary, hardworking, semewhat slovenly female. The sand 
ii the cireus cannot blind our eyes. We recegnise in the “bounding 
borse cf the wilderness” a tatored hack, and in the “elastic aerial 
rider” the seedy gentleman who, half an hour ago, was tossing with 
the “ Miltonie phenomenou” for a pot of porter. It is all, to us, 
mere dust and ashes. We can almost unravel Wiljalba Frikell’s 
greatert mysteries, and are very much of the old opinion, there is 
nothing new under the sun. 

Such, indeed, is the penalty we pay for acquiring experience, which, 
if it yrevents us from being cheated by others, also—and this is the 
cround of our complaint—prevents us from being cheated by our- 
tclves. It is all very well for fast writers and would-be wits to sneer 
at shams, and eut up conventionalities ; but the child who believes in 
fuiries, end has a wholesome dread of ghosts, is wiser, in a certain 
terse, than you or we are, O, cynical philosopher ! 

Therefore, when we feel, like Wordsworth, that “the world is ever 
with us,” that we are growing of the earth, earthy; that our per- 
ceptions of the beauty and truth of God’s aniverse are becoming dull— 
we rush into the society of children—into the company of hearty, 
happy, silly children who love flowers and birds, pet rabbits, clowns and 
pantomimes, strange, wonderful legends and mystic elfin traditions— 
not the abominably clever little men and women produced by “ the 

ing system,” who have no relish for the simple joys of childhood. 
We join them in their revels; we listen to their prattle; we make 
heir pursuits ours, their pleasures ours, and, as far as we can, their 

re ours. Itis as if we were in the company of angels unawares. 
t grows purer, our mind grows healthier; something of a 
ife and a new spirit, however evanescent, lifts us above ourselves, 
Who is it speaks of children as “ birds without wings from Paradise” ? 
His must have been a wise and kindly nature—the comparison is so 
apt, so true; for do they not, with their pleasant voices, make a 
sweet and happy music, which seems like an air from heaven, like the 
tender strain of some angelic choir ? 

And now, at this Christmas time, the children beat us hollow in 
their enjoyment and innocent delight. To them, the happy 
children, all is equally fresh and wonderfal, and the stage and 
the drawing-room are very realms of enchantment! How exquisite 
the music! How dazzling are the lights! What a marvellous 
thing is the Christmas-tree, with its boughs all garnished 
with fairy gifts! Was there ever such a dance as the polka? Was 
there ever such a true-hearted, tender, little beauty as Florence? Or 
such a noble gallant as Master William? And, then, the blindman’s- 
buff, and the kiss-in-the-ring, and the sweet, warm, exhilarating 
negus, and the frosted mountain of plum-cake! Do not sneer at 
these as trifles: are they not as good as stars, and ribbons, and ever so 
many crosses ? 

Leigh Hunt— good, genial Leigh Hunt—has drawn a very pleasant 
picture of children in the Christmas holidays. “I am more 
delighted,” says the wise and tender humorist, “in watching the 
vivacious workings of their ingenuous countenances at these 
Christmas shows than at the sights themselves. Stretching 
half over the boxes at the theatre, adorned by maternal love, see their 
enraptured faces, now turned to the galleries, wondering at their 
height and at the number of regular-placed heads contained in them ; 
now directed towards the green cloud which is so lingeringly kept 
between them and their promised bliss. The half-peeled orange, laid 
aside when the play begins ; their anxiety for that which they under- 
stand ; their honest laughter whichruns through the house like a merry 
peal of sweet bells; the fear of the little girl lest they should discover 
the person hid behind the screen ; the exultation of the boy when the 
hero conquers. But, oh, the rapture when the pantomime com- 
mences! Ready to leap out of the box, they joy in the mischief of the 
clown, laugh at the thwacks he gets for his meddling, and feel no 
smal] portion of contempt for his ignorance in not knowing that hot 
water will scald and gunpowder explode ; while, with head aside to 
give fresh energy to the strokes, they ring their little palms against 
each other in testimony of exuberant delight.” 

You must see the children, too, at the Polytechnic—as our Artist 
has seen them—if you would fully understand how happy the little 
ones can be. And the fond maiden aunt, and the friend from the 
country, and papa and mamma, honestly and innocently proud 
of their offspring — you must see them too, if you would fully 
realise the humanising influence of Christmas holidays. We have 
seen in our time many sights, from the Queen (God bless 
her!) walking unguarded through twenty thousand of her sub- 
jects to the Lord Mayor parading in dismal mockery of 
the past through the wondering City on the ninth of No 
vember; and we have been moved to admiration by the 
one, to laughter by the other; but we know not any spectacle on 
which we gaze more willingly—and we gaze with mingled feelings of 
admiration and amusement—than on Paterfamilias and Materfamilias 
surrounded by the said “ familias ” at the theatres or the Polytechnic! 
Oh the laughter and the fun ! — real, hearty, unsophisticated fan !— 
and the happy faces, and the radiant eyes! Oh the happy hours and 
the pleasant, dreams! Oh the wealth o® love, and affection, and 
gratitude garnered up in trusting hearts, to prove, mayhap, the 
brightest memories of the after life, and to make, when most needed, 
“a sunshine in a shady place”! 

We like the Polytechnic hugely. We liked then, aud we like 
now, its entertaining melange of wonderful inventions, and more 
wonderful dissolving views; of diving-bells and electric eels; of 
lectures and songs; of the utile cum dulce! Only, good Mr. Long- 
bottom, at Christmas time, give us as much of the dulce as you can, 
and as little of the utile. ‘We know how agreeably you sngar t 
pill; but, just now, we don’t want the pill at all. D. 















THE CHRISTMAS-TREE, 


HAS COME AGAIN! 
“Ah!” said my unele, 
helping himself to a mince- 
pie — mince-pies always 
made my uncle ill—but it 
was with him a point of 
faith, a solemn duty, to eat 
mince-pies and plum-pud- 
ding at Chrismas; and at 
the risk of a severe fit of 
indigestion he adhered to 
the good old custom with 
determined heroism. “I 
remembér,” said he, “ with 
what delight, when I was 
4% a youngster, I used to an- 
ticipate keeping Christmas 
at an old country house 
down in Kent. It might 
truly be called a Christmas 
festival, in which every- 
body participated ; — the 
rich sharing their abund- 
ance with the poor, and 
the poor blessing the hands 
that brought plenty and 
rejoiciag to their humble 
dwellings. A beautiful 
sight it was—that wains- 
coted oak parlour—dressed 
up with branches of holly, 
ivy, bays, and rosemary, 
with scarlet berries clus- 
tering amidst the leaves, 
and the mystic mistletoe 
suspended in hall and 
latchen, that the young 
folks of every age might 
duly kiss and be kissed 
beneath its branches. The 
sports were then com- 
menced on Christmas-eve 
after nightfall, when the 
hot erkes were drawn from 
the oven, ale and cider 
casks were broached, and 
reaming jugs of their rich 
freely distributed 
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amongst 
the mighty wassail-bowl of 
spiced wine or lambswool 
went round ; while faurmity 
of barley-meal, a huge 
cheese especially madejand 
preserved for this festive occasion, and dishes of red apples, with 
a sprig of rosemary stuck in each, looking like a partyof rosy- 
checked urchins with feathers in their caps, loaded the hos- 
pitable board; the Christmas block was dragged with great 
rejoicing from the yard into the kitchen, and there each person in 
turn sat on the log and sang a Yule song, and drank to a merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year, before the log was thrown into 
the wide hearth.” 

“ Had you a Christmas-tree ?” asked Minnie. 

“No; but we had snapdragon and games of forfeits for the young 
people,” replied my uncle. 

“ But I like nothing so much as a Christinas-tree,” said Minnie. 

“ Minnie is right,” said my uncle ; “ the Christmas-tree, although 
only lately introduced into England, performs one of the most interest- 
ing and important parts in the Christmas ceremonies of Germany. 
Many years ago, while travelling through that country, I had the 
good fortune to be present at the cel:tra‘ion of Christmas-eve in the 
family of a physician named Elverdink, who lived at Drusenheim, 
near Strasbourg. My host, though a sensible and well-informed man, 
was, like most Germans, inclined t> mysticism, and a belief in the 
existence of supernatural beings. He knew as many wonderful 
stories of dwarfs, nixes, nisses, elves, end mermaids as would have 
furnished the Brothers Grimm with a fresh collection of tales and 
legends. His family consisted of a wife and eight boys and girls, by 
whom Christmas was celebrated in a spirit of pure and simple enjoy~ 
ment perfectly delightful. For three or four months preceding the 
festival the girls and boys lad been siving up their pocket money 
to purchase or make little articles to present to their parents and each 
other, and the most profound secrecy was observed by the givers until 
the moment had arrived for producing then. On the eve of Christmas 
the largest parlour was taken possession of by te young people, who 
had invited as many of their fiiends$and companions as could be 
collected to witness the instal’ation of the Christmas-tree. Mr. and 
Mrs. Elverdink were, at the commencement of the proceedings, com- 
mitted for safe custody to the china-c’oset, where they wer2 enjoined 
to remain without attempting to get a peep at what was going forward. 
Then, when the Christmas-tree had been properly fixed in the centre 
of the room, and th: ‘ittle tapers fastened to the boughs lighted, and 
the glittering toys and flags and streamers of coloured paper with 
which it was decorat +d « isplayed to the best advantage, nothing more 
remained to be done—the signal was given, ani the parents came 
into the room from their ylace of durance, treadin; softly and 
reverentially, and shading their eyes wi‘h the’r tands, as if dazzled 
by the un brilliancy of the scene, which they had been 
surreptitiously watching through a crevice in the door of the china- 
closet for the last half hour. Then the children clustered around their 
father and mother, and each presen‘ ed his little gift with kisses and 
embraces. The mother, overcome by her feelings, wept aloud for joy 
and tenderness, and the tears ran down the good doctor’s face, who 
clasped the little ones to his breast, as if tr; ing to stifle the emotions 
that struggled within. In the cours? of the evening, while the young 
folks were dancing the national Allemande, whirling and spinning 
with a rapidity perfectly bewildering, I expressed to the good doctor 
the pleesure I experienced in witnessing for the first time the scene I 
have described. 

“* Tt is one of the old customs of your country ?’ said I. 

“* So old that we have no tradition of its origin,’ he replied; ‘but 
we have a legend, which dates as far back as the seventh century.’ 

“ My curiosity was excited, and I begged the doctor to relate it to me ; 
which he did, parenthetically, between the whiffs of a large meerschaum 
Which he had lighted, and-was smoking serenely in the great high- 
backed chair near the stove. 











“* You may have observed,’ he began, ‘the ruins of an old castle, 
about half a league hence, on the road to Strasbourg. There is 
Lothing remarkable in them, except the massive castle gate, above 
which, deep sunk in the stone, and as clearly and sharply defined 
as if executed but yesterday, is the impress of a small, delicate hand. 
One of the early lords of the castle was Count Otto von Gorgas, a 
young, handsome, and gallant knight, whose sole delight was in the 
exciting pleasures of the chase, So devoted, indeed, was he to his 
favourite pursuit that love could find no entrance to his heart, and 
the fairest damsels sighed in vain for a tender glance or a soft speech 
from the insensible young Nimrod. At length his indifference to the 
sex had become so notorious that all the manceuvring mothers on the 
banks of the Rhine had given up in despair the idea of securing him 
as 2 match for their daughters; while the disappointed maidens, in 
revenge for his insensibility to their charms, gave him the name 
of Steinherzig (stonyhearted), by which he became generally 
known. The Count, however, only laughed at the anger of the 
ladies, and continued to kill with his own hand so much game that 
the retainers at the castle made it a special condition on entering 
his service that they should not be compelled to eat venison or wild 
boar hams more than four days in the week. One Christwas- 
eve that Count Otto, in honour of the festival, had ordered a 
battue in the forest that then surrounded his castle, the 
sport was so exciting that at the close of the day he found 
himself, separated from his followers, in a remote part of the forest, 
close to a deep clear spring, known to the country people as the 
Fairy’s Well. His hands being stained with the blood of slaughtered 
wild boars, he dismounted from his horse to wash them in the fountain. 
Although the weather was cold, and a white frost lay upon the dead 
leaves that covered the ground, Count Otto found to his siwprise 
the water of the well singularly warm and pleasant. A delicious 
sensation seemed te run through his veins, and, plunging his arms 
deeper into the limpid spring, he fancied he felt his right hand clasped 
by another small soft hand, and the gold ring which he wore gently 
drawn from his finger. Although annoyed by his loss, the Count 
thought the ring might have accidentally slipped from his finger ; but, 
the well being very deep, and the day fast closing in, he remounted 
his horse, and rode back to his castle, resolving in the morning to have 
the Fairy’s Well emptied by his servants, little doubting that he should 
find his lost ring st the bottom. Count Otte did not feel his wonted 
alacrity to sleep that night; he lay awake and restless, listening 
feverishly to the hoarse baying of the bandog in the courtyard until 
near midnight, when he distinctly heard the drawbridge of the castle 
lowered, and a few minutes afterwards a sound as of many little feet 
pattering up the stone stairs and into an adjoining chamber. Then 
a wild strain of music came floating on the air, shooting a sweet, 
mysterious thrill to his heart. ‘Rising softly from his bed, he hastily 
dressed himself: a little bell sounded—his chamber door was 
flung suddenly open, and the astonished Count, passing into the hall, 
found himself in the midst of an assemblage of diminutive but dis. 
tinguished-looking strangers of both sexes, who laughed, chatted, 
danced, and sang without seeming in the least to notice him. In the 
centre of the hall stood a superb Christmas-tree, from which a 
multitude of variegated lights shed a flood of radiance through the 
apartment. Never before had a Christmas-tree borne such fruits, for 
instead of toys and sweetmeats the branches were hung with diamond 
stars and crosses, aigrettes of rubies and sapphirés, baldricks em- 
broided with Oriental pes:!s, and daggers mounted in gold and 
studded with the rarest gems, at which the Count gazed without the 
power of uttering a word. While stil) lost in wonder at a scene he 
could not comprehend there was a movement at the end of the hall— 
the company respectfully fell back to make way for a new-comer, 
when suddenly, in the bright rays of the Christmas lights, stood before 
Count Otto a young female of dazzling beauty. Her stature was small, 
like the other visitors, but she was exquisitely proportioned and mag- 
nificently dressed, as for a ball. A brilliant diadem sparkled amongst 
her raven locks; rich point lace only half veiled her snow-white bosom 
and a dress of rose-coloured silk sat close to her slender figure, and 
fell in folds just so low as to reveal the neatest feet and ankles in the 
world; while her sleeves were short enough to display beautiful arms 
of dazzling whiteness. The charming stranger showed no awkward 
timidity, for going straight up to the Count she canght him by both 
hands, and in the sweetest of voicessaid, “ Dear Otto, I am come to 
return your visit.” At the same time she raised her right hand to 
his lips, which obliged him to kiss it without making any reply: he 
felt spellbound—fascinated, and suffered the beautiful stranger to draw 
him to a couch, where she placed herself at his side, while the 
guests amused themselves as they pleased. Creeping closer and closer 
to him, till she almost lay in his arms, on a sudden—Heaven knows 
how !—her lips met his, and before he could think about kissing 
them he had done so. Count Otto—like many other men who have 
been placed in similar circumstances—was lost from that moment. 
“My dear friend,’ she lisped gently in his ear, “I have brought 
you a Christmas present,—that which you lost, and hardly hoped to 
find again ; see, I bring it to you.”’ And, drawing from her bosom a 
little casket set with diamonds, she placed it in the hands of the 
Count, who on opening it discovered to his astonishment the ring 
he had lost in the forest well. Carried away by a feeling as 
strange as it was irresistible, the Count pressed the casket, and then 
the lovely stranger, to his bosom. “ Delightfal:” murmured the 
maiden, who certainly was not oppressed by maiden reserve. You 
must excuse me narrativg the particulars of the Count’s vehement 
wooing, and how, before they parted that night, the enamoured man 
had offered his hand to his fair guest, which she accepted on condition 
that he should promise never to pronounce the word “death” in her 
presence. He gave the required assurance; and the next day the 
marriage of Count Otto von Gorgas and the lovely Ernestine—for so 
was she called—made him, as the old romancists of the period said. 
“ the happiest of mortals.” As the young Countess was handsome, 
submissive, and prodigiously wealthy, they lived very happily to- 
gether for some years in their feudal castle. One day, however, it 
chanced that they were to assist at a grand tourney in the neigh 
bourhood, The Lady Ernestine’s palfrey stood in waiting for her 
at the castle gate; but, being too much oeccupied in adjusting a new 
and becoming head-gear which her milliner had just brought home 
she delayed so long that the Count, who had been impatiently 
striding in his armour up and down the great hall for nearly half an 
hour, completely lost his temper, and, on his lady making her appear- 
ance, looking as brilliant by her natural charms as by her elegant 
costume, he pettishly exclarmed, “ Fair dame, you are so long making 
ready, you would be a good messenger to send in search of Death.” 
Scarcely had he uttered the fatal word than the lady disappeared, 
leaving no trace but the print of her little hand above the castle 
gate. Every Christmas-eve, however, she retarns and flits about 
the ruins, with wild lamentations, crying at intervals—‘ Death ! 
death ! death !’” 


“ This,” said my uncle, “is the story, as I heard it from the kind 
and credulous old Doctor Elverdink,” J. Sriruixe Corner, 
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A CHRISTMAS PLAY BEFORE QUEEN 


ELIZABETH. 
HAT a world of thought and 
fancy there is concentrated as 
it were in many phrases, and | 
in certain words! Like the , 
spells of the wizard, they 
summon before us the scenes 
and individuals of the past, 
: They defy time and laugh at 
distance, and revive in their 
f LBs habit as they lived the heroes 
of a far-off age, or the dif- 
. ferent phases of some notable 
drama played in the vast 
theatre of the world in the 
days of old. ‘‘A Christmas 
Play before Queen Elizabeth” ! 
The line is brief enough, and 
the words are but honest 
English ; and yet how brilliant 
a picture do they unfold be- 
fore the curious eye! Even 
while we write them down, 
the great historic men, the peerless beauties, the poets, the states- 
men, and the warriors, and, noblest and central figure in the splen- 
did crowd, the heroic Queen herself, rise vividly before us, shadowy 
and yet distinct, like the forms which a Cornelius Agrippa or a 
Rosencreutz might summon from the fable world. 

We should like to have been one of the spectators of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Christmas plays, and to have been in sight of 
the goodly company, and within hearing of their wise and witty 
sayings ; to have gazed, from however great a distance, on the placid 
brow and eloquent eyes of Shakspeare ; on the astute, keen coun- 
tenance of Cecil ; on the elegant bravery of the daring Essex; on 
Francis Bacon, just rising into high repute; on Raleigh, dreaming 
of his El Dorado; on the bevy of beauties circling round the 
Maiden Queen. We wonder at what Christmas the sport was merriest 
and the show was bravest. Not at Christmas, 1586, be sure, when 
the hapless Mary of Scotland, her cousin-queen, still languished in 
the prison-solitude of Fotheringay, and Elizabeth paused in anxious 
doubt, prepared, yet half afraid, to strike the fatal blow. She kept 
@ merrier Christmas two years later, when over the wassail-bow] her 
knights and nobles laughed at the discomfiture of the Spaniard, and 
lauded the Hero Queen who had marshalled her troops at Tilbury: 
We much mistrust whether she heartily rejoiced in the Christmas of 
1590, for the year had made sad havoc in the trusty ring of true 
hearts and keen intellects drawn arcund her throne, and had de- 
prived her of the pen of Walsingham, of the diplomatic genius of 
Randolph, of the stainless honour of Shrewsbury, her Earl Marshal. 
At Christmas, 1594, we doubt not she was joyous with the tidings of 
English enterprise in those mysterious Southern Seas which 
throughout her glorious reign were the dream and inspiration of her 
great captains, and drank a health to Lancaster, who had startled 
the cities of Brazil with the threats of English cannon. Five years 
later and she mourned the death of him who had been so long her 
wisest, trustiest counsellor—the faithfulest servant ever monarch 
had—the far-seeing, calm-thinking Burleigh. Christmas, 1600, and 
she was vecillating between the affection of the woman and the pride 
of the Queen—between her partiality for Essex as a gallant, chival- 
rous noble, and her indignation against him as a rebellious, tur- 
bulent ingrate. One Christmas later and the ominous shadows were 
thickly thronging around her ; and amongst them, ever distinct and 
ever present, rose his proud brow and manly figure. Yet another 
twelvemonth, and the end was drawing near. The sun, which had 
shone so gloriously, was going down amid angry clouds; and the 
day, which had been so bright, was closing in storm and shadow. 
Yet another twelvemonth, and on the throne of the last of the great 
Tudors sat the first of the weak English Stuarts ; and there were gay 
doings at Whitehall, and caps were thrown high in the air in honour 
of the pedant King, for whom “rare Ben Jonson” indited the most 
fanciful masques, Lawes composed the sweetest songs, and Inigo 
Jones devised the daintiest shows. 

Christmas, however, at the Court of Queen Elizabeth yearly 
received a hearty welcome. The Tudor Queen, like her burly father, 
delighted in splendid revels, in the sound of shawms and trumpets, 
in the glow of a thousand tapers, in the glittering pomp of fair 
women and knightly men, in merry dances and quaint fantastic 
sports. They delighted, too, in the triumphs of art and the wonders 
of genius. Tudor Henry wielded a by no means feeble pen. Tudor 
Elizabeth played with considerable skill upon the spinnet. Both 
knew how to draw around them and to make use of the sagest, boldest 
minds and most heroic hearts. They chose no fools for counsellors ; 
had none but wits and active men about them. So, while Yule-logs 
crackled merrily upon each English hearth, and the rafters of each 
English home were embowered with mistletoe and holly, and the Lord 
of Misrule did his “ spiriting” somewhat rudely, in the Inns of Court 
and in great old baronial halls, the Queen and her nobles and her 
maids of honour sought the keen pleasure of intellectual exercise, 

"s surpassing wisdom, the fancies of Chapman, Peele, and 
Marlowe, Nash and Greene, Danie! and Lyly, and, at a later date, 
imagination of Ben Jonson, at Christmas time, were 
specially welcomed at Whitehall. A more discriminating audience 
never can poet hope to gain—Leicester and Raleigh, Walsingham 
and Cecil, Spenser and Sidney, Bacon and Camden, and many 
others whose illustrious names stand amongst those which England 
will not willingly let die—ay, and chief of all, the great Queen her 
self—were the critics to whom the dramatist appealed. What 
flashes of wit! What pregnant epigrammatic sayings! What just 
approval of choicest passages! How from one to the other was the 
torch handed about, never flickering, but constant in its flame ! 
And, then, what murmurs of applause would rise when the post 
dexerously introduced some graceful compliment or pointed some 
delicate allusion to the Regal Gloriana ! 









Blessed be the hearts that wish our Sovereign well, 
Cursed be the souls that think her ! 
George Podle’s _ hymnia,” 


“* Love’s Labour's Lost” was played at Greenwich before Queen 
Elizabeth on Twelfth-night, 1597, and we may easily imagine how the 
Royal and learned lady, the pupil of Roger Ascham, relished the quaint 
conceits and classical allusions with which this beautifnl dramatic 
poem is so richly fraught. Its interchange of sharp and pithy 
sayings, its wit-combats between Biron and Rosalind, its graceful 
ridicule of love and lackadaisical lovers, its satirical sketches of the 
Euphuists then so ready with ‘fanatical phantasms” and “ three. 
pil’d hyperboles,” would naturally recommend it to her strong and 


sympathise with the adventurous. Princess and her companions, 


, while, be sure, much food for laughter would the goodly trio—Don 
| Adriando, Sir Nathaniel, and Holofernes—afford to the keen wits in 


the Royal train. We may fancy how Master William Shakspeare, 
with all the humility of true genius, bent his knee before the 
applauding Queen. We may fancy how with an approving smile she 
would apply to the great poet—whose wondrous intellect she must 
| have recognised—his own sign‘ficant words, and how the cultured 
nobles of her Court would confirm the application :— 


A merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal : 
His eye begets occasion for his wit ; 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expositor) 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truants at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravishéd, 
So sweet and soluble is his discourse. 


Our artist, Mr. Gilbert, with a powerful pencil has realised the 
scene which this Christmas play before Queen Elizabeth must have 
presented. He has shown us the great Queen herself, her ladies 
and her courtiers, ber pages and her guards, and the manly figure of 
the poet. The first and second acts have been played, gathering 
enthusiastic plaudits as they proceeded ; and now, in the first scene 
of the third act, the “‘ tough senior,” Don Armado, and the “‘ tender 
juvenal,” Moth, are discoursing about love. 


“* Havé you forgot your love!” exclaims the page. 

“« Almost I had,” replies Armado, disconsolately. 

‘“‘ Negligent student !” cries Master Moth, “‘ learn her by heart.” 
“ By heart, and in heart, boy,” quibbles Armado. 


And so the play unravels itself much, we doubt not, to the edification 
of the brilliant audience gathered at Greenwich on that merry 
Twefth-night. 








SCENES IN A MAGIC LANTERN. 


H! Jack’s alive! Oh !—Ha! ha! 
ha!—Ha! ha! ha!—What fan !— 
He has got hold of the Chinaman 
by his pigtail!—Ha! ha! ha! 
ha!—Ho! ho! ho! ho! ho! And 
a chorns of joyous laughter burst 
from fifty young spectators, dimly 
visible in the almost total dark- 
ness of the room in which that 
elderly spectacled gentleman who 
styles himself Professor of Nataral 
Philosophy .is exhibiting the 
wonders of his magic pe n, and practically proving that the best 
philosophy is that which makes us merry and wise at the same time. 
Professor Smiley is a great man amongst the scholastic institutions of 
the metropolitan suburbs, From Tulse-hill and Camberwell to Hackney, 
and all the way round by Hornsey, Highgate, Hampstead, and St. 
John’s-wood, to Brompton, Chelsea, and Hammersmith, and across 
the river to Putney, his celebrity is unparalleled. The young ladies 
of Mrs. Twittenham’s establishment at Camden-town are in ecstasies 
when that excellent lady announces the possibility of the Professor 
being induced, by a subsidy of sixpence a head, to bring his wonder- 
ful magic lantern, with dissolving views, on a certain evening. Even 
the boys of Mr. Stickjaw's academy at Clapton do not object to put 
themselves on a short allowance of toffy and hardbake for a week to 
have a jolly lark with the droll caricatures that the Professor exhibits 
for their especial entertainment. But it is only when a merry 
Christmas party of both sexes are assembled under some hospitable 
roof, and Professor Smiley and his lantern are specially engaged for 
the evening, that the merits of this popular instrument can be pro- 
perly appreciated. 

No sooner is tea over than the young people, who are in a state of 
high fermentation, commence operations by clearing away the tables 
and arranging chairs and rout-seats in parallel rows, like the stalls 
and pit-benches in a theatre. This done, a small square table covered 
with green cloth is placed at one end of the room, and a table-cloth 
of snowy whiteness hang against the opposite wall, so as to face the 
spectators. 

The preparations being completed fully half an hour before the time 
at which the Professor is expected to arrive, the old gentleman who 
stands in patriarchal relationship to about five-and-twenty of the 
company entertains them with his javenile recollections of the 
* Gallantee Show ”’—the “ degenerate predecessor ” (as a popular Irish 
orator used to say in one of his fine bursts of eloquence) of the modern 
magic lantern, which he stoutly maintains is neither so clever nor 80 
humorous in its presentments as the old Dutch toy at whose drolleries 
he laughed in his childhood. He thinks nothing of the beautiful 
dissolving views at the Polytechnic, because he knows it is alla trick ; 
but he loves to expatiate upon the wonderful effects of the Phantas- 
magoria which he remembers having seen about the beginning of the 
present century, and describes somewhat in the following intelligible 
style :— 

“Mm—lI remember I was home for the holidays—mm—m—m—m 
mm—in—a—I can’t now think of the year—but there was snow on 
the ground—and—m—m—the weather being cold, the man who 
drove the hackney-coach—wore a red nose and a cocked hat—m—m— 
which caused my father to say--m—m—m—m-—I can’t call to mind— 





thunder and lig htming—m—and the death’s-head— 
which grinned at me so horribly—thatI fell a screaming—m—m—m— 
and was taken out in strong convulsions—with the wife of a pork- 
butcher on Tower-hill—who, being of a delicate constitution— 
m—m—went mad—and raved of ribs of pork—from the fright, and— 
m—m—m—never was taken to any public amusement again—till I 
returned to school.” 

The old gentleman has just ended his thrilling narrative, when the 
little Professor glides into the room like one of the figares in his own 
slides. He is a mild-looking man in black, with scanty fair hair and 
weak eyes, which obliges him to wear large silver-mounted spectacles, 
and gives him an inquisitive air as he scans the company and makes 
his formal salutations to the master and mistress of the house. He 
is followed by a servant bearing his mazic lantern in a black box, 
the sight of which excites in the younger :‘1:ldren feelings of mingled 
awe and curiosity that effectually subdues any indiscreet tendency to 
merriment amongst them. Meanwhile the Professor has taken his 





masculine mind. Nor would the fair ladies of her Court fail to 


post behind the green-covered table, and is busily engaged preparing 





his apparatus—trimming his lamp and arranging his boxes of slides, 
while the company take their seate. By design or accident Young 
Craddock has got close to Julia Harrington, and so anxious js he to 
explain to her the scientific principles of the magic lantern, and the 
use of the concave mirror and plane-convex lens, that on one occasion 
during the representation, when a total eclipse of some duration was 
followed by a sudden illumination, his face was discovered in such 
close proximity to hers that Miss Pepper, an elderly virgin of “ fifty 
years complete,” who sat next them, was dreadfully scandalised, and 
sniffed emphatically several times through her peaked nose to express 
her great indignation. For my own part, I incline to the opi inion that 
it was an optical illusion, which, though caleulated to surprise and 
amuse the beholders, might be easily explained by purely natural 
causes. 

But hush! the Professor has completed his mysterious preparations; 
the lights are extinguished, and, after 2 few preliminary flickers and 
false starts, a broad dise of light falls on the white surface of the cloth 
on the opposite wall. The hum of approval swells into a* burst of 
applause, when, with a jerk, a jolly Jack Tar appears on the scene 
taking a tender farewell of his sweetheart previous to embarking for 
the “‘Eastren Hingees and parts beyond the sea,” in H.M.S. Tre- 
mendous, which we see floating gallantly over the deep blue waves in 
the distance. This touching opening of the pictorial epic is followed 
by a poetical view of the Isle of Wight by moonlight—the Needles are 
visible, bearing N.N.W. by compass, and the Tremendous, with 
her studding-sails and spanker-booms all set, appears gradually 
melting away, like a penny ice in the Dog-days, to the well-known 
air of “ Then farewell, my trim-built wherry,’’ supplied by a musical- 
box which the Professor has artfully introduced as a novel and 
unexpected effect. The succeeding tableau is calculated to create the 
deepest sympathy in every bosom. A storm rages, the good ship is 
seen tossed on the mountain billows, lightnings flash, and dismal 
thunder (elicited by a confederate from a teatray) makes the hearts 
of the sympathising children shudder; thick clouds overspread the 
scene, and the spectators are left in doubt and darkness, while the 
musical-box interprets “The Bay of Biscay” in truly artistic style. 
“What has become of poor Jack? ” is the whispered inquiry round 
the room. “Is he gone down with the ship?” Not a bit of it. 
Hooray! There he is! He has escaped and landed in the Flowery 
Land where the British Lion is making small change of the Celestials. 
Our friend Jack, anxious to possess a real live Chinaman, has made 
fast to Commissioner Yeh’s pigtail, by which he means to tow him 
alongside, to the appropriate music of “ Yo, heave ho!” Again the 
scene is changed, and the nautical drama concludes with the Sailor’s 
Hornpipe, danced at Portsmouth by Jack and his sweetheart, amids‘ 
the tumultuous applause and acclamations of the spectators. 

The «xhibitor has not, however, exhausted his pictorial stores, 
though, I fear, I may have the patience of my readers; so, leaving to 
their imagination to fill up the long series of comical and curious 
figures which the Professor has still to show, I take my leave, and 
wish them good night. J. S. Corn, 








THE STAR IN THE EAST.* 


FaR guiding towards the promised land, 
All other stars before it paling, 

It gleams, where o’er yon sea of sand 
The lonely “‘ desert-ships” are sailing : 

The Star of hope to mortals given, 

The Beacon-light of love and heaven. 


O, WELL he named thee, prophet wise, 
Thou Bethlehem, best beloved of God, 
Who saw in dreams that seed arise 
Which burst from out thy sacred sod ! 
We follow where the patriarca led, 
And call thee still the “House of Bread.” + 


That heaven-born seed, that germ of love, 
by His hand, made green the waste 
Where guilt with guilt for empire strove 
Till Earth’s old Eden fell defaced ; 
And O, there sprang ‘neath God’s blest feet 
No tares midst that unpoisoned wheat ! 


On Bethlehem’s fields lies hunger slain ; 
There shall a world of starving souls 
Go feast: no blight is on the grain 
That o’er that land, like manna, rolls ; 
The craving heart with peace refilling, 
The voice of tears in Rama stilling. 


Lost pilgrim, there thy footsteps bend ; 
Crushed soul, turn there thy stricken eye, 
From paths whose thorns your feet shall rend, 

From this your stony Araby : 
hisel sae ek ta as tegered— 
’Tis “‘ Bethlehem,” city of the saved ! 


Woman, that thirsts beside the well, 
And man, that drowns in sight of shore, 
Hark, where afar the anthems swell 
That speak your desolation o'er : 
Behold, where ruin hath no share— 
See Death, the conqueror, conquered there ! 


O Thou, that art the life—the bread, 
On whose exbaustless love we feed, 
As those were midst the mountains fed, 
Who found thee in their hour of need, 
Lo! wanting Thee, we faint like them, 
Thou seed, God-sown in Bethlehem ! 


Have we not sought thee, Lord, aright, 
While dark we trod life's arid ground ! 
Or do we stand before thy sight 
Like idle reapers, worthless found, 
Who, playing with Earth’s falling leaves, 
Left, scattered round, thine unbound sheaves ? 


O, let us walk with lowly Ruth ! 
So be our day's brief noontide spent 
In gathering up Thy words of Truth, 
Like ripe ears dropped ; that we, content, 
Poor gleaners in Thy fields, 
Our bread of life, dear God, in 


« Burasona L. Hervey. 





° Tho Bagraving om pace 000 te copie by perma f-8.C. Hall, Esq. 
p Mi — received its name, which signifies the © Mowe. & Bread, from 
oraham 
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SNAPDRAGON. 


PART I. 

UR story may read like a fiction, 
but we are ready to make oath that 
there is more truth in it than is to 
be found in half the speeches made 
by Old Bailey barristers or candi- 
dates at a general election. 

Jacob Sharp was more of a fool 
at forty than he ought to have been 
when he married Mrs. Rattery, an 
4 officer's widow with one child and 

no annuity. Jacob was a soft- 
hearted man, and since five years 
old had been in love with some 
divinity or other; but being of a 
nervons temperament, with the per- 
petual vision of a large family and 
the workhouse before his eyes, he had never dipped more than his 
foot into the troubled waters of love matrimonial, and then only 
to draw it back again. He could never make up his mind to 
take a plunge, and so, at forty, he had a museum of love letters 
and locks of hair, but was still without incumbrance. 

Jacob took the world very easily ; he had a right to do so. He had 
saved money, and was making money, and spent but little upon his 
ewn personal enjoyments. His nephews and nieces began to show 
him great attention and respect, and several small jangles had sprung 
up amongst them on the subject of their respective expectations and 
the future disposition of Jacob’s property. We almost suspect that 
some good-natured friend reported one of those mercenary squabbles 
to the primary cause of the dissension ; and it was the conviction 
how completely he was looked upon as the great nest-egg of the 
family which made him resolve to marry. When it became known 
that uncle Jacob, cousin Jacob, brother Jacob (according to the degree 
of consanguinity in which he stood to the expectant), was about to take 
to himself a wife, all petty differences were forgotten, and a general 
council of war was held in Coram-street, at the house of a mutual 
friend, when it was determined to ‘forbid the banns, although the 
meeting was adjourned to consider upon what grounds they should be 
justified in creating the scandal of such a proceeding, and a certain 
row in the church when the betrothed couple were to be “asked out,” 
to the wonder of the whole parish. The adjourned meeting never took 
place, as Mrs. Rattery, for reasons of her own, insisted on being mar- 
ried by license. When the invitetions for the wedding breakfast were 
recived no one of the ill-treated relatives would think of “ accepting;” 
but a desire to see the bride and say spiteful things to her—to have 
some champagne, and wear new bonnets—ultimately prevailed, and a 
stranger to the real feelings of the party assembled in St. Pancras 
Church would have theught that the sun never shone upon a happier 
bridal. 

Who was this Mrs. Rattery? Where had Jacob met with her? 
Who were her friends ? On all these points Mrs. Sharp, née Rattery, 
wa: as silent as an oyster, and so was Jacob. An eighteenth cousin, 
who was stoker on board a Gravesend steamer, and who had never 
been taken notice of by the family until it was reported that he 
knew something of the first introduction of Jacob to his bride, was 
now hunted up. He boldly asserted (to use his own phraseology) 
that they tumbled over each other on board the Star, Jacob 
breaking the ice by offering the lady a bag of shrimps which 
he had carried on a hot summer’s day from Rosherville to the 
Lonecon Docks. However, the thing was done. Jacob had de- 
ceived his best friends and relations, and had taken a wife, and 
a wife who evidently thought herself worth the money. She was 
remarkably tall, light—yon could not define it by any colour—light 
hair, complexion pink all over, grey piggy eyes, good teeth, and 
flexible tongue. Her figure was powerful rather than gracefal, and this 
gave her a decided advantage over Jacob, who was under the standard 
(reduced as it has been) for candidates for military glory. Jacob was 
very proud of his wife long after their honeymoon was over, and lost 
no opportunity of parading her at all the public places to which he 
could obtain access, dressed in the costliest materials and the gaudiest 
colours; and many a maiden lady of uncertain age regretted in silence 
the coldness or hauteur with which they had received in other days 
the amatory advances of little Jacob Sharp. However much Mrs. 8. 
was envied by the single ladies of her acquaintance, Jacob was allowed 
to possess his blessing without any such feelings being entertained by 
the bachelors of his circle; and inuendos of a most uncharitable 
nature were freely indulged in by many. It was hinted by 
some that the deceased Mr. Rattery had been only a drummer, 
and had drummed himself to death to avoid the constant 
nagging of his wife; others asserted that Mrs. Sharp’s complexion 
was the result of a cosmetic taken freely many times a day, 
and purchased by the gallon; whilst all his friends agreed that 
Jacob would soon *‘ find it out;’ and, whatever that “it” meant, 
“ be sorry for it”! One thing was certain: at the end of the year 
Jacob was losing form. His purple satin waistcoat, which former'y 
covered without a wrinkle his graceful and sloping figure, exhibited 
several festoons; his coat began “to bag” in the back; and his 
face, hitherto as round, hard, and smooth as a globe, now appeared 
impressible and capable of furrows. There could be no doubt of it. 
Jacob had married a white sergeant, who was somewhat of a martinet 
in her notions of conjugal duty ; and twelve months’ domestic drill 
brought the one rank and file over whom she exercised command to a 
state of discipline that rendered him less independent than an auto- 
maton. If Mrs. Sharp wished to go out, Jacob put on his hat and 
coat without a murmur, tightened his umbrella mechanically, and 
stood on the doormat with one arm akimbo, waiting to discharge his 
duty as a husband, thoroughly henpecked and obedient to orders. If 
Mrs. Sharp wished to have an evening at whist, Jacob had to turn 
out to reconnoitre for invitations, and if none could be procured he 
had to forage for friends to make up a little party at home. Although 
contrary, we believe, to the articles of whist, Mrs. Sharp [would 
insist upon having Jacob for a partner; and the point was generally 
conceded, as the motive was known to proceed from no desire to obtain 
an unfair advantage over her adversaries, but to have a scapegoat for 
her own bad play, and an outlet for her mortification when the luck 
went against her. 

A quiet game at whist !—that solace of middle-aged ladies and 
gentlemen—was a thing unknown whenever Jacob and his wife were 
players. Submissively as Jacob followed his partner’s lead, he was 
always playing wrong, and although Mrs. Sharp respected the rules 
of the game sufficiently not to reprove him in words, no one who saw 
the bird of paradise in her turban erect itself like the crest of a 
cockatoo, and beheld the pink face deepen into maroon, could fail to 
understand the power of the reproof which was making Jacob’s ten 
toes tingle in their pumps under the table. 


At the finish of the hand, when liberty of speech was permissible, 





it made the blood curdle or boil in the veins (according to the tem- 
perament of the listener) to bear the wigging poor Jacob invariably 
received had the play gone against them, Mrs. Sharp insisting that 
he ought to have had every card he had not, and more especially 
those which suited her own hand. As the evening proceeded Jacob 
became more depressed ; and those who remembered the merry little 
bachelor of two or three years ago would wiuk at each other and 
shrug their shoulders as they buttoned their coats in the hall and 
departed cigarless to their own abodes. Poor Jacob! There was no 
doubt of what the “it ” was composed, and for which it was foretold 
he would be sorry 

Mrs. Sharp was the embodiment of that demonstrative pronoun, 
a woman out of place in her own household, and, as all women are who 
assume to govern where they should obey, the cause of utter misery, 
confusion, and disgrace. 

Year after year passed on, and Jacob, with a hang-dog look, ate 
and drank, and slept, and moved about at the bidding of his wife, 
whose bad temper became worse, growing with what it fed upon—an 
indulgence iu violent stimulants—until the pink face was blotted and 
lined with vermilion, and the piggy eyes looked bleared and drowsy. 
Even those relatives whose castle-building had come to an unprofit- 
able end by Jacob’s marriage became pitiful, and would often, under 
one pretext or another, endeavour to draw their afflicted friend from 
home to enjoy a quiet hour, rarely achieved, as the Dragon who guarded 
him never lost sight of him if she could help it. 

Jacob would have sunk under this domestic tyranny but for a 
blessing which had been brought into his home by Mrs. Sharp. We 
have not dwelt upon this before, feeling reluctant to name one so 
good and innocent as Ellen Rattery, when narrating the defects of her 
mother. It was impossible to look into her sweet face, so fair and 
angel-like, and not love her, wondering the while how such a blossom 
could have sprung from such a stem. It was Ellen, and she only, 
who seemed to evoke any woman’s nature in her coarse and violent 
mother; but towards her Mrs. Sharp, even when made irritable by 
strong potations, was always gentle, kind, and loving. To Jacob the 
child was an adoration, and he stole away to the chamber set apart 
tor her and a nurse—perhaps a companion would be the better 
description—whenever he could, and seemed to acquire a fresh love 
of life and increased power of endurance from the society of his little 
stepdaughter. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb ; and so it was with Jacob, 
who, though stripped to the skin—nay, almost flayed by the rough 
usage and burning tongue of the mother—found the love created in his 
heart by the innocent child was enough to make his sufferings. 
endurable, and still leave a large residuum for the little creature who 
had come so mercifully to be his comforter. 

Ellen was two years old when her mother marred Jacob, and she 
had lost all recollection of her own father, if her infant mind had ever 
received any definite impression of his existence. Her natural 
elegance of manner and beauty of form and feature greatly favoured 
her mother’s representations of the position and character of her 
former husband, although it could not account for her abandonment 
by all his relatives and friends. That, however, concerned only Jacob. 
When Ellen was eleven years old a sickness came upon her, so long 
and heavy that it was thought she would have died; but the angels 
were not permitted to claim their sister then. A residence for some 
months in the south of France was considered necessary to her 
perfect recovery; and Jacob, with a heavy heart and strange fore- 
bodings of some coming evil, placed the child ata school of good 
repute at V-——. 

The departure of Ellen was productive of the worst effects to her 
mother. The child had been evidently a check upon the grosser 
inclinations of Mrs. Sharp; but, now that the unknown influence 
of her presence had been removed, Jacob’s home became the 
abode of tipsy riot and uncontrolled, unbearable violence of words 
and deeds. 

Half maddened by this state of things, he was seated alone one 
December afternoon close upon the advent of Christmas-day, recalling 
the time when he might have looked abroad in vain to find a happier 
man—his reverie now broken ever And anon by sounds of the frantic 
dancing and singing of a wretched Bacchante overhead—when a 
woman closely muffied came into the warehouse and desired to speak 
alone with him. There was something unusual in the request; but, 
Jacob being glad of any relief from his own thoughts, the woman was 
told to enter. As she closed the door behind her the voice of Mrs. 
Sharp again broke forth in song, and the woman looked up at the 
ceiling and smiled. 

“ At her old tricks,” she murmured ; and, not waiting to be asked, 
seated herself close to Jacob, who had been too much surprised by the 
woman’s conduct and remark to rise from his chair. 

“Mr. Sharp,” said the stranger, “ time is short with me, and what 
I have to say must be said quickly. Are you tired of her?” pointing 
to the room overhead, 

Jacob started, as well he might, at such an inquiry, so abruptly 
made, 

“T don’t understand you,” he replied, after a pause. 

“And yet I thought I spoke plain enough,” said the woman. 
“ Are you tired of the one we hear singing and raving above us? 
Would you be free from her—legally free from her ?” 

Jacob rose jup and grasped the arm of the speaker, his eyes dilated, 
and his mouth agape. 

“You don’t answer me; but I fancy you have time for a little 
reflection now,” continued the woman, as the noise of something 
heavy falling upon the floor above satisfied both Jacob and his visitor 
that Mrs. Sharp’s revels were at an end until sleep had restored her 
to something like consciousness, 

“ Now listen to me, Mr. Sharp. If I can set you free from the 
wretched and terrible life you are leading, will you pay me fifty 
pounds ?” 

Jacob bowed his head in assent. 

“TI will take that as your promise, and trust to it. When you 
married Mrs. Rattery you believed she was a widow—the widow of 
an officer killed abroad ?” 

“Yes,” said Jacob ; it was all he could say, with his parched tongue 
and heaving bosom. 

“You asked for no certificates, but took all for granted ?”’ said his 
questioner, smiling. 

o ] did.” 

“ And were deceived, duped, made a fool by the most artful and 
heartless creature that ever bore the name of woman.” 
~ Jacob rose up again ; but now there was hope in his face. 

“Her husband was a colour-sergeant in the —th, but deserted, 
only on her account, for before he married her he was one of the 
noblest and bravest soldiers in the service. What she had been 
nobody knows, but poor dear Rattery married her.” 

“A sergeant!” gasped Jacob, “and died! Where?” 

“He’s not dead,” replied the woman; “and that infermation’s 
worth fifty pounds, I take it,” 





“Five hundred!” Jacob would have said, but something like an 
egg rose in his throat and almost choked him. 

“Daniel Rattery is living,” continued the woman, to give Jacob 
time to recover himself, “and that woman knows it. It has cost her 
pounds upon pounds to keep the secret from you; but there was one 
she could not bribe—there was one!” and she struck herself upon 
the breast as she spoke. 

“Can you prove all that you have said?” asked Jacob, as soon as 
he could speak. 

“These are the proofs,” replied the woman, placing a bundle of 
papers on the table, “ copies of originals which I have at home. She 
won’t dispute the truth of them, or give you more trouble than you 
like to take in the matter” 

Jacob hastily glanced at the papers, and satisfied himself that the 
stranger had spoken the truth. No manumitted slave ever felt more 
joy than did Jacob Sharp as this conviction came upon him. Free! 
once more free from the debased and cruel tyrant who had bowed 
down his spirit to the dust and filled his cup of life with bitterness to 
the brim! She should go at once: that very night his house should 
be purged of the pestilence. 

“ Better let her remain till the morrow,” aid the woman; “ she 
will listen then to what has taken place without no‘se. I will call for 
my money when it is earned, and she is gone from you for ever.” 

Ah, the child !—the child that had grown about his heart until it 
was part of it! Was she its mother ? 

“ Yes, and that she is so,” replied the woman, with terrible earnest- 
ness, “I have tracked her down for a treacherous, falsehearted 
hypocrite that she is. We were friends once, and she knew how 
dearly I loved the man she won from me by some wicked spells, for 
he could not have loved her by fair means. The child is hers, and 
God alone knows how many tears and hours of suffering it has cost 
me to know it.” Then hastily drying her eyes, she_took Jacob's hand 
and said slowly, “If you can rescue that unoffending girl from the 
influence of this woman’s wicked life, do, Sir, do! For the sake of one 
whom I loved with all a woman’s love, beg, buy, steal that child, and 
teach her virtue.” 

“* T will do all I can,” replied Jacob ; “and your fifty pounds ”—— 

“JT don't care for money now. Use it for the child. If you want 
me, there is where I live,” throwing a card down on the table. “We 
may never meet again in this world; but, as there is another, save his 
child from the wretch whois her mother;” and, so saying, the woman 
left the house and walked out into the darkness which had then 
come upon the streets. 

Throughout the night Jacob kept awake, now pacing up and down 
his little room, now sitting before the fire and trying to read therein 
the future and the past. His course would have been clear enough 
but for the child, whose spirit never lefé him through those loug and 
lonely hours, but kept ever by his side or before his face. The night 
passed at last, and the dull foggy morning brought no relief to the 
unhappy man. When the servant came to put the room in order; 
Jacob told her to leave it as it was and call her mistress. 

Something less than an hour elapsed before Mrs. Sharp made hey 
appearance. Her trembling hands, leaden eye, and sodden face, told 
how the night had been passed by her. 

* How’s this? ” she exclaimed, “the room not ready! Where’s 
that lazy slut ?” and, going towards the bellrope, she would have rung 
for the servant, had not Jacob caught her arm and prevented her. 

When Mrs. Sharp looked in her husband's face she was shocked at 
the determined and defiant look she saw there. 

“ Don’t ring the bell,” he said ; “ it was by my order that the room 
has not been touched. I wished to remain undisturbed yntil I had 
seen you,” 

Mrs. Sharp could not believe her eyes or ears. He had never 
spoken to her, never looked at her, thus before. Folding her arms 
together, and shaking her head to and fro, she demanded with com- 
pressed lips to know what he wanted with her so particularly that the 
work of the house had been suspended. 

“Mrs. Rattery,” he said (and the person so addressed started at 
the name)—“ Mrs. Rattery, read those papers on the table, and 
spare us both much conversation that would be painful.” 

The affrighted woman did as she was commanded ; and her cower- 
ing look and heaving bosom soon told that the papers contained 
truths which she could not combat. 

* All is true, then?” said Jacob; “ you have deceived me, cruelly, 
criminally !” 

Mrs. Rattery covered her face with her hands, resting her elbows 
upon the table; and in that attitude answered, “‘ Yes—all true.” 

“Infamous woman!” exclaimed Jacob. But the shadow of the 
child passed before his eyes, and he said no more. 

“ What do you intend to do with me?” asked the guilty creature, 
without changing her position. “ Prosecute me, I suppose?” 

“No; you know that would be to act contrary to my nature. All 
I require of you is to leave this house instantly, and make your peace 
with your injured husband and your offended God.” Whatever 
was grotesque in Jacob had disappeared, and his sorrow gave him 
dignity. 

* Rattery would neither see me nor hear from me. Where am I to 
go? Into the streets, and perish with hunger and cold?” 

Jacob took a few turns up and down the little room, and then 
answered, . 

“No; I will allow you enough to provide decent board and lodging, 
if you will be content with that—nothing for your degrading indaul- 

“Thank you, Jacob! Thank you, Mr. Sharp!”’ said Mrs. Rattery 

ing her face as before. 

“ Your child?” inquired Jacob, half choked by emotion. “ What 
is to become of her?” The tears welled through the fingers of the 
mother, and gave her questioner courage to proceed. “I will take 
the charge of her education, will find her a home (the woman shook 
her head) and provide for her future, if you agree to see her only at 
long intervals.” 

“ No, no; I cannot do that!” cried Mrs. Rattery, rocking herself 
to and fro. ‘I dare not consent to part with her, for she alone saves 
me from being altogether lost. No; I cannot part with Ellen.” And 
she sobbed aloud, 

In vain did Jacob set before her the advantages his proposition 
offered, and the probable career which awaited the child ander her 
mother’s guidance and example. She was unmoved, and it was 
only on Jacob threatening to withdraw the promised annuity from 
herself that she consented to allow Ellen to remain in France for 
another year, Mrs. Rattery stipulating to be responsible to the mis- 
tress of the school, and to have the right of withdrawing the child at 
the expiration of the twelve months. 

And so Jacob, having made arrangements with some decent people 


bachelor, and ate his Christmas dinner alone, althongh one little 
chair was not vacant at all times during the long evening which he 
passed in meditating on a time gone by. 
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PART H. 

It hasbeen ordained mercifully that our ordinary, nay, even our great, 
to: rows cannot be recalled with the vividness with which our pleasures 
are remembered, and Jacob Sharp soon began to reflect upon the 
past with a softened pain. The child was indeed always the cause of 
regret and anxiety as often as he thought of her, and a day never 
past but he didso, Yet he had the satisfaction of believing that he 
had cared for her temporary welfare, and he hoped the time would 
come when he could take a greater interest for her happiness and 
well-doing. His friends and relatives began again to look him ap, 
and old cronies dropped in as they had done years ago, before the 
errivel of the Dragen made the quiet rubbers and cosey suppers 
matters of impossibility. Jacob throve under this new, or rather 
restored, order of things, and the satin waistcoat (it was black now) 
showed fewer wrinkles, and the face followed its example. He never 
mentioned the cause of separation from his supposed wife, but 
allowed all whom it concerned to form their own conjectures, which in 
no case were favourable to the departed lady. It was some time 
before Jacob became accustomed to his state of freedom, and at 
times the quiet of his house surprised him; at others he felt an un- 
defined dread of some approachinz evil as he entered his dwelling, 
and could only connect it with his old feelings when the late Mrs. 
Sharp was waiting hisreturn. Not unfrequently he became oppressed, 
as it were, by the repose which surrounded him, and would affect to 
regret the absence of annoyance as men have been known to long for 
the turmoils and anxieties of business after a brief interval of ease 
and retirement. Jacob, whether he really desired it or no, had a 
slight return of his affliction, and again in connection with the child 
he loved so well. 

The twelve months had nearly expired when Ellen was to return to 
her mother. The annuity had been paid regularly every quafter, and 
the allowance for the child’s education remitted as frequently as it fell 
due. For some reason—Jacob could not define it—he became to 
think almost hourly of his little protégée until his rest was broken and 
his general health was anything but satisfactory. At last he sent for 
his doctor. 

Mr. Layton was a man of considerable experience in all derange- 
ments of the body proceeding from mental causes, having been for 
many years the surgeon to one of our metropolitan prisons, where 
much of the illness which consigns patients t> the infirmary proceeds 
from the “mind diseased”’ by remorse aud appr asion. Mr. Layton 
soon detected the cause of Jacob's malady, and prescribed the best 
and speediest remedy—a change of scene. 

“Where better can you go than to V——, and visit your little 
friend? There is nothing to prevent you; and perhaps the school- 
mistress might help you to obtain a prolongation of the child's stay in 
France. At any rate, the journey will do you good, and can do no 
harm to any one. So pack up at once and start by the next packet.” 
Jacob promised compliance, and Mr. Layton departed. 

As soon as Jacob had made the necessary arrangements for his 
journey he set ‘out en route for V , and, new as were the scenes 
through which he passed, his desire to see the child was so great that 
he regarded them as familiar things, and wondered that he had never 
thought of taking such a step during all the long months that she had 
been away from him. 

V—— was reached at last, and with a beating heart and trembling 
hand le rang the great bell at the entrance to the chateau. 
stood at the great iron gates, looking through the open bars at the 
many windows which opened towards him, he wondered which room 
might contain the object of his love, and scanned each of them 
closely, in the hope of seeing the angel-face he had missed so much 
and so long. 

Admitted by the porter and conducted into the house, the undefined 
fear which had possessed him at home came back with redoubled 
force, and he felt almost deprived of volition. He was recalled some- 
what to himself by the entrance of Madame ——, and who, by the tact 
and good breeding of an accomplished French lady, perceived his em. 
barrassment and did her utmost to relieve him. When Jacob could 
inform her of the object of his visit, the pleasant countenance of 
Madame —— wore for a moment a look of displeasure, which gave 
way instantly to one of sorrow. 

“Did you not know, Sir,” she said, “that Mdlle. Rattery has left 
my establishment for more than six months? ” 

“ Great heaven!” exclaimed Jacob, “left here ? 
her, Madame ?” 

The angry look came back again as Madame —— replied, 
“A person who called herself her mother. Do you not know her, 
Sir?” 

“ Know her!” said Jacob, with a groan, “too well, Madame, too 
well!” 

“ How my agent in London allowed himself to be so imposed upon 
I know not,” continued Madame. 
Sharp, you have done me a great wrong in recommending such a 
person’s child.” 

“Not a word against the child; you cannot say a word against the 
child, whatever the wicked mother may be!” cried Jacob, clasping his 
hands together. Madame —— was moved by his earnestness, and 
said, 

“The child was most lovable, good, and gentle; 1 would advise, 
if she be yours,” —— 

“No, no! she is not; would that she were, even though her 
mother is what she is! Madame, I have come this long journey to 
see that poor innocent, and with the hope, by your aid, to have res- 
cued her from the teaching of her disreputable mother. The child 
has been no disgrace to you. Her father was an English officer (the 
Recording Angel put that fib by the side of Uncle Toby’s oath), and 
the husband of that woman. 0, what shall I do? Again has that 
shameless creature deceived me.” 

Madame —— was touched by poor Jacob's grief, and soon, by gentle 
words and kindness of manner, induced him to tell her all his story, 
continuing it herself, by informing Jacob that, when the first six 
months had expired, Mrs. Rattery presented herself in a very excited 
state at the chateau, conducting herself in a manner, Madame hoped, 
peculiar to Mrs. Rattery, and, in spite of the tears of the child 
and the remonstrances of her governess, took away Ellen in the 
hired carriage which had brought this most unwelcome visitor 
to V——. 

What a miserable journey had Jacob back to London! All his 
worst fears had centred upon the lost child, and which brought with 
them an amount of suffering new and unsuspected. What had he done 
in driving forth that wretched woman whom he had vowed to cherjgh? 
True, she was falsesworn and abandoned ; but was he justified in the 
course be had pursued towards her? Should he not have kept 
watch over her, and, by entreaty and remonstrance, endeavoured to 
have turned her from her evil 4 mother to her 
child? How had shé obtained ? Where 
was she now? What object had she in taking Ellen away to share 
her own scanty allowance and mean mode of life? These and a 
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hundred other questions crowded on him, and when he reached 
home he wes almost a madman. 

The day after his return, nearly as soon as it was light, he hastened 
to the lodgings of Mrs. Rattery. He found the house in the possession 
of new tenants, who professed to know little or nothing of their pre- 
decessors or their lodger. They believed that the persons who 
held the house before them left England suddenly to join a son in 
Australia; but of Mrs. Rattery and her child they could only say whas 
the neighbours said—that it was a good riddance of bad rubbish 


was in search of gone to Australia? Would that it might prove so! 
And yet without means it seemed an impossibility. So Jacob returned 
home a sadder and not a wiser man. 

Jacob endeavoured, an® strove manfully, to master the nervous 
anxiety which now beset him, and sought in the society of friends 
and more active employment to dispel the continued dread that only 
evil must befall poor Ellen; butallin vain. He continued to reproach 
himself for hardheartedness and censurable forgetfulness in sending 
her mother forth an outcast, to perish in stony-hearted London, and to 
expose Ellen herself toa life of temptation and misery. As he walked 
along the streets he scanned the face of every passer-by whose age and 
figure gave the least hope that'it might be Ellen. Wherever there 
was a public gathering of the young he was present, and with 
restless eyes searching among them for the one face whose every 
lineament he remembered, and which to behold once again he would 
have given all that he possessed. His good friend Layton did all that 
he could to combat a feeling which was assuming the form of 
mania, and frequently called for him when making his daily rounds, 
and endeavoured to direct his thoughts into new channels, 

The winter had set in with great severity, and the newspapers daily 
gave painful narratives of want and suffering, narratives which will 
be read at no distant time, let us hope, as the chronicles of the 
Cruelty of Neglect to be wondered at and condemned as part of the 
barbarous wickedness of a past age never to come back again. As 
Jacob read those miserable histories—pages only of many, many, 
mighty volames—his fancy would trace in some wretched mother and 
starving child those whom he had cast forth ; and tears would fill his 
eyes as he reproached himself for the selfishness of which he con- 
ceived himself to have been guilty. He was surprised in this condition 
one morning by his friend the doctor, who, after administering a good 
dose of remonstrance and ridicule combined, made him accompany 
him in a long round of visits. The brisk pace at which they walked, 
the frosty air, and cheerful gossip of his companion had a, salutary 
effect upon Jacob’s spirits, and he promised Layton to make more 
resolute efforts to free himself from the habit of dwelling upon the 
cause of his distemper. 

“Come amongst my youngsters a little oftener, Sharp,” said his 
friend ; “the girls are not quite angels, nor are the boys quite imps of 
mischief; and let us see if we can’t lesseu the influence of this lost 
one. Come to-night! It is Christmas-eve, and we hold it good to 
give a welcome to the morrow. There will be no party—only th 
family and one little stranger.” 

Jacob said he would come, although he was afraid he should be only 
a damper on the party. 

“T'll take care of that,” replied the doctor. “I shan’t take you to see 
the patients I have there,” pointing to the prison confided to his care. 
* The state of your spirits wouldn't allow you to hear the clank of 
chains and the rattle of bolts; so get home, eat a hearty dinner, take 
half a pint of port wine, and be with us not later than seven.” 

Jacob remembered the last prescription of his good friend, and 
carried it out to the letter. Well, if the truth must be told, a little 
further, for he encored the half pint of wine, and was all the better 
for it. 

At a quarter to seven he buttoned himself np in the old coat which 
he wore when he stood upon the mat waiting the advent of the woman, 
and there must have been something in the contact with it which set 
| his mind more than ever thinking upon the child as he walked 
through the cold evening air, on his way to the doctor’s house. He 
rang the bell mechanically, and submitted himself without a word to 
the attentions of the doctor's boy, who relieved him of his coat and 
| hat, and announced his arrival. The latter part of his duty the boy 
| might have omitted, for the roars of laughter which proceeded from a 

group engaged at SNaPpRAGON completely drowned his treble. The 

room was darkened, and around the flaming dish stood a merry 
| group snatching forth the blazing raisins with shouts of boisterous 

merriment. Jacob heard them not, saw nothing but one face, which, 

lighted up by the flames of the ignited spirit, appeared to bave 
| the hue of death, rendering the faint smile it wore more ghastly 

and terrible to him than the strongest look of anguish would have 
| been. It was Ellen Rattery that steod among the merry group of 
| children, Ellen! the chiid whom he had destroyed, come there to 
| reproach him for his cruel desertion of her when his care was most 
needed. Jacob would have fallen had not his presence been perceived 
by his friend Layton, who caught him in his arms and conveyed him 
into the passage. As soon as he recovered a little he pointed to the 
room whence shouts of laughter still came, looking wild, and 
wondering as he said almost in a whisper, “She is there! she is 
there !” 

“Who is there?” inquired Layton with his collected manner, 
evidently watching for some indication of the state of his patient. 

“ Ellen Rattery !—the child is there !”’ 

In an instant Layton seemed to comprehend the case, and taking 
Jacob by the hand he drew him gently into his consulting room. 

“Sit down whilst I prepare something for you. There, swallow 
that, old boy ;” giving him some preparation hastily prepared from a 
private medicine-chest. ‘“ Now listen to what Ihave to say. You are 
likely to be right; that may be Ellen Rattery whom you have seen, 
and, if so, we must both thank the Providence which has brought her 
here.” 

Jacob wiped his brow and begged the doctor to continue. 

“In our infirmary is a woman committed for shoplifting, who 
has been a patient of mine now some five weeks. Her case is 
hopeless. Knowing this, and observing that there was something 
upon her mind which deprived all the sedatives I could administer 
of their influence, I pressed her to confide in me the cause of her 
distress. For some time she hesitated; but at last told me that 
it was a longing to see her child which preyed upon her and would 
not let her rest. 

“Mrs. Rattery !” cried Jacob. 

“That is not the name she gave when examined; bat a false name 
is no unusual deceit with persons in her position. I represented the 
case in the proper quarter, and obtained permission to introduce the 
child into the prison. She was to be inquired for ander the name of 
Ellen—only Ellen ; and a promise was given that no attempt should 
be made to learn more. I was very dull not to have suspected what 
‘Has now proved'to be the case. I found the child so innocent and 
simple-minded, so prepossessing in her manner and appearance, that 
I felt an unusual interest in her, and have from time to time brought 











when she left. Here was more food for conjecture. Had those he. 





her home to dinner. My girls took a fancy to her also, and, wishing to 


have her near her mother, whose eaalaay aka te a linvited 
her to join our SwaPpRaGow, hot thinking that by the light of its 
fire my old friend Jacob should see little Ellen. Remain where you 
are and I will bring her to you.” 

The doctor was only absent a few minutes, but daring that time 
Jacob, like the King in the Eastern fable, seemed to live over agaiu 
the time which had passed since he parted with Ellen, and he won- 
dered whether she would remember him and love him as she had 
done before their separation from each other. In a few minutes, as 
we have said, the doctor returned with the child, ant Jacob gazed at 
her in silence with scarcely power to stretch forth his arms to invite 
her to his embrace. Ellen looked at him for a few moments, 
as though doubting her right to approach; but when poor Jacob 
gasped out “‘Come to me!” the tears streaming down his face and 
dripping upon his black satin waistcoat, she sprang into his arms 
and clungSabout his neck, kissing his moist cheeks and mingling 
her own tears with his, both sobbing aloud, until Mr. Layton was 
compelled to blow his nose with great vigour to avoid keeping 
them company. { 

Yes, there she was again, sitting on the-dear stampy kmvce which 
scarcely formed a resting-place for even her slender figare, whilst the 
fingers of her dear old friend played amongst her hair and patted her 
pale cheeks Oh! how pale to what they were once on a time when 
she livedj[with that dear old fairy Robin Goodfellow, alias Jacol 
Sharp, who felt at that moment how impossible it would be ever t» 
part with her again, even though he had to bear with daily visits from 
the wicked mother who had made him so very wretched. 

But they could not sit there for another hour, erying and fondlin: 
each other, until the advent of Christmas-day, and the clocs told it 
would soon be there; so, drying each other’s eyes and smoothing each 
other’s hair, they yielded to Mr. Layton’s request, and joined onc? 
more the group at SyappraGcon. Jacob burnt his fingers again and 
againfin$ his endeavour to obtain a raisin; and, succeeding at last, 
thrust the prize, blazing as it was, into the laughing mouth of his 
little pet. 

Hark! the prison clock is striking the first beat of midnight. 
On it goes until the new day is born, and a merry chorus of happy 
voices fis giving welcome to another Christmas. ere is Mr. 
Layton? Unperceived, he has gone away in obedience to a sum- 
mons from ‘the dreary prison, and is now sitting by a bedside, 
holding the clammy hand of a dying woman, who is, blessing 
him with her eyes for the good tidings he has brought her, and 
which has assured her that the only one her depraved nature had 
loved was safe with him who would be a guide, a counsellor, and 
father all his life long. 

Our tale is ended, for the after years of Ellen’s life were passed in 
peace beside the hearth{of Jacob Sharp, who never failed to celebrate 
the anniversary_of their reunion with a game of SNaPpRAGON. 

Marx Lemon. 





THE RETURN OF CHRISTMAS. 


Wirs music and with light, 
With trumpets and with drams— 
Just asSbeseems a Sovran’s pride— 
Behold, King Christmas comes ! 
And song’ is throbbing round, 
And/torches blaze anear— 
Just as beseems a hero's state— 
Moves on the Christmas cheer ! 
Ho! welcome him with shouts, 
With minstrels’ lusty strain ; 
Ha, ha! hojho! who would not bid 
Old Christmas come again ? 
Throw wide the casement now, 
Let in the greybeard’s crew ; 
As welcom'd guest hails jovial friend, 
SofChristmas calls onfyon ! 
Withflips like cloven rose, 
With*eyes star-glittering, 
With{heart_as vigorous as the frame, 
Youth" greets the Christmas King ! 
With crown of snowy hair, 
And_brow time-farrow’d deep, 
Old Age plucks up his quailing heart, 
And_rouses from his sieep. 
The wife’s sweet_womanhood, 
The maiden’s loveliness, 
The children’s bounding merriment, 
All round the greybeard press, 
As with music and with light, 
With trumpets and with druams— 
Just as beseems a Sovran’s pride— 
King Christmas gaily comes ! 





We know his train of old, 
We know each laughing face ; 

We joy to think each well-lov'd sprite 
Will fill his wonted place : 

The Wassail, and the Dance, 
Swift-footed Colambine— 

The magic wand of Harlequin, 
The purple light of Wine, 

The Fairy, and the Gnome, 
All fresh from Elfin-land, 

“And Saxon Hospitality 

With largesse in his hand— 

They trip it merrily 
To the music of the drums ; 

And we know from all this festal pomp 
King Christmas gaily comes ! 

Jokes, quips and cranks, and jests, 


But still for e’en the saddest soul 
Joy-pauses intervene. 
And so, we'll bless the time 
When with trampets and with drums— 
Just as beseems a Sovran’s pride— 
King Christmas gaily comes ! D 
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AGON.—DRAWN BY C. KEENE.—SEE PAGE 612. 


THE MAGIO LANTERN.—DRAWN BY H. G. HINE.—SEE PAGE 609 
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DREADFUL. COLLIERY 
EXPLOSION AT TYLDESLEY. 


Iy our last week’s Number we 
recorded a terrible disaster occa- 
sioned by an explosion of fire- 
damp at Tyldesley Colliery, a few 
miles from Manchester, by which 
twenty-four lives were lost. We 
now engrave the scene of the 
calamity. The awful event took 
place on Saturday, the 11th inst., 
about noon. Four or five hours 
elapsed before the after-damp 
would allow a descent into the 
— foe of the Ley ‘ome 
rst e ap) ce of having 
died from oulicaaians one was 
much mutilated by the explosion, 
and, farther on, three or four 
were literally blown to pieces. 
Nothing certain is known of the 
cause of the explosion. In such 
a mutilated condition were some 
of the bodies that it was doubtful 
at first whether twenty-five or 
twenty-four had been killed. The 
larger proportion of the dead 
were married men, most of them 
having young families. A sub- 
scription is being made to provide 
funds for the widows and families 
of the deceased. The Rev. 
George Richards, the Incumbent 
of oe is taking an active 
part in this benevolent object, 


THE 
OFFICERS’ NEW BARRACKS, 
DOVER CASTLE. 


A STRANGER visiting Dover can- 
not fail to be struck with the 
magnitude and utility of works 
either in or recently 
finished. The arbour of Re % 
one pier of which, under the 
contract of Messrs. Lee, is already 
stretching a huge length into the 
sea, having reached upwards of a 
thousand feet; the commence- 
ment of a new line of railway ; 
the effective drainage; the new 
water-works ; and the barracks on 
the heights, all speak of a town 
there are few situations in 

the pencil of the artist, or to 


land affording greater scope to 
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TYLDESLEY COLLIERY.—SCENE OF THE LATE EXPLOSION. 





but presents a beautiful structure 
of the medieval style of archi- 
tecture, relieved and rendered 


style, harmonising as much as 
possible with the irregular mass 
of buildings within the castle- 
walls, comprising the masonry of 
Roman, Saxon, Norman, down to 
the present times. The range 
occupies a length of 368 feet, 
v g in breadth; the centre 
and.two outer wings are four 
stories high, and the remainin 
It is of substantia 
rickwork, faced with Kentish 
ragstone of irregular blocks, with 
Bath stone dressings. The site 
is admirably chosen, opposite the 
Channel, south-east, at an altitude 
of 320 feet from high-water 
mark, and immediately in front 
of the ancient phare and chapel, 
commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the opposite coast 
and channel as far as the cye 
can penetrate. The centre 
of the edifice stands prominently 
forward, and forms the mess es- 
tablishment, having an ornamental 
entrance, surmounted with the 
national coat of arms. The mess- 
room is a noble apartment, 72 feet 
long by 27 feet, with an orchestra 
at the back 20 feet by 25 feet. It 
is fitted up in a superior manner, 
with highly ornamental chimney- 
pieces, &c. It is approached from 
a noble entrance. hall 14 feet wide, 
divided by a Gothic screen, form- 
ing a vestibule. The halls are in 
imitation of green marble; the 
reception-rooms on each side are 
fi in the Gothic style, and oak 
paneled. ‘The — apartments 
are approached by a massive 
staircase. The right of the 
entrance, on the und floor, 
forms the commanding officer's 
apartments, and the remainder 
are occupied by the different 
officers. In the basement of the 


rising in importance. In fact, | systems of military operations point out. The works which | central portion are the offices of the mess department; and the 


have of late been carried on at the castle are on an remaining portions, right and left, furnish apartments for servants. 
pen of the topographer, than | extensive scale; and although some, executed in a modern Among other comforts, amounting to luxury, is that of a bounti- 


Dover. Its lofty cliffs, its ancient castle, its long and peaceful | style of neatness and of different material, may not be in archi- ful supply of water, laid on to every room, and furnished by the 


valley stretching between two bold ranges of hills, are all | tectural accordance with the antiquity of the original, they 
bespeak that usefulness and precaution which are the best n fact, the whole building is in advance of any previous work of 
preservatives against foreign aggression. The spacious range | this nature, manifesting a laudable desire on the part of Government 
to render the garrison a home for those destined to occupy it. The 


replete with historical and romantic interest. It would seem 
as though our earliest invaders were fully impressed with just 
ideas of what could and should be done with regard to making | of baracks for the officers of the garrison (which were a few months 
Dover a place of defence, according to the system of —— on completed by Mr. Moxon) constitute one of the finest specimens | work was completed in the early 

em | of architecture in England. Government has wisely de from | faction of the Government and 
ion was delivered up by the contractor, Mr. Moxon, on the 
| bth of On the previous day they had been inspected b 


war at that time. Aware of its importance, it was called by t 
the ‘‘key of the kingdom.” The noble castle, which has withstood | the style that has so long continued in the building of barracks— 
the ravages of time, the ancient places whose ruins still exist, attest | that is, one in which abundance of pains were taken to make the 


the importance of the locality. 


John, and of Cromwell, all speak to the same effect ; and perhaps 
it is one of the most politic schemes of the present age, as far as uniform building of b 


warfare is concerned, to repair 
ln Gian att a 


tember. 


ison waterworks, the water itself being of the purest quality. 


of the year, to the entire satis- 
Ordnance authorities. Formal 


Se 
days of Hubert de Burgh and | exterior resemble as much as possible a workhouse or a factory. So | his Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief and General Peel, bot 


ck and glass, it has become quite custo 





much has this defect prevailed, that in speaking of an ill-looking, | of whom testified their approval of the manner in which’ the works 
re ~ 7 | been completed, but prt, it is said, without the expression of 


those fortifications which are | to designate it as ‘“‘like a barrack.” The present range of build- some surprise at the extravagance displayed in the construction of 


truct such as science and modern! ings bear no resemblance to those dead-looking parallel walls, such a handsome building as an ordinary They are now 

















THE OFFICERS’ NRW BARRACKS, DOVER CASTLE.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH DY AMO®, OF DIVER 
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occupied by the officers of the Bedfordshire Militia, under the 
command of Colonel Gilpin, who on taking posess 

parses aaa og upwards of two hundred of the lite of the neigh- 
son rhHnood, 

lxtensive earthworks have lately been oxecuted by Mr. Diggle, 
andthe Board of Or. inance have now signified their intention of 
eecting commodious barracks for married soldiers and their wives, 
both within the walls of the castle and at the heights. In the 
latter fortification a chapel, school, and school-house have been 
compl ted, also by Mr. Moxon. They are constructed of irregular 
blocks of Kentish rag, faced with Bath stone, and, beingsituated onan 
eminence, form a conspicuous and picturesque object. The barracks 
have deen raised one story bigher, and the vitadel, with all its under- 
ground works, have been put in a thorough state of repair and 
dcfenceo. 

In addition to these operations, with'’n the last few months the 
Noyal Kent Artillery store has been comp'eted by the contractors, 
Messrs. stiff and Richardson, and are now tenanted by the staff of 
the Kent Artitle-y MJitia. The site is admirably adapted for the 
purpose ; and, being at the rear of Archcliff Fort, forms a con- 
tincous line of military edifices, from the redoubt to the sally port 
at Arche'iff. he main building, which presents a handsome and 
massive appearance, consists of a block and two wings, connected by 
an a-cade: the ground floor is divided into an armoury and store- 
room of spacious dimensions, being respectively 30 feet by 25 feet, 
a wide stone staircase separati th-m. The wi furnish 
apartments for adjutants, clerks, orderly officers, and staff sergeant- 
majors. On the first floor are accommodations for sergeants: these 
are entered by a gallery covered by a light iron and glass shed. All 
the floors are fireproo’. In an incl paved yard are offices of all 
kinds for domestic purposes. The walls are about 8 feet high, and 
at the entrance are gates and a -house. The design of this 
edifice is in the Italian style, massive and yet pleasing to the eye: 
it is faced with red bricks, baving Wadhurst stone dressings. e 
work was completed under the direction of Mr. Whicheord, the archi- 
tect. to whom, as to the contractors, great credit is due 








STAUN SON'S EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE —“ TIMON.” 
(To the Ba.tor of the TLLustRatep Lonpon News ) 


Jamarca, Nov. 25, 1858. 

In your Paper of Septern}er 18 I observe a letter signed ** Stratfordiensis" 
eulogising Mr. Staunton's edition of Shakes: Now, with all due 
deference to “Stratfordiensis,” I think that, on close inspection, Mr. 

inton’s reading of ‘‘ Timon,” act v., scene 4, commencing, “ By all 
descript'on, this should be the place,” &c., &c., will be found to be faulty. 
Me Staun‘on renders tie passage as follows :— 

“ Fee a Souprer, seeking Tiwon 
“ Sold, By «> description, this should be the place 
Who's here? Speak, ho! No answer? What is this? 

| Rew’s.] Timon ts peap! who hath* outstretch’d his span ~ 
Some beast—read this.”— 


My Unis rea ling Mr. Staonten makes the soldier read part of the inscription, 





whereas, two lines lower down, the soldier says: ‘‘ What's on his tomb I 
cannot read.” And aya‘n, to Alcibiades he says :— 
** And on his gravestone this inscription, which 
With wax | brought away, whose soft impression 
laterprets for my poor IGNORANCE.” 
It is therefore Ovident that the soldier could not read “Timon is dead!” 


I would therefore sugge< another reading, though without altering any 
words, viz, :- 
Ry all description, this should be the place. 
Who's here? Speak, ho! Noanswer? What! is this 
Timon is dead? Who hath outstretch’d his span ? 
Some beart? Real this!” 
Slonld you think these remarks worthy of consideration, perhaps you 
will sive them a pls-e in your next Number. —S 
* That is, “ whoever hath.” 


‘Wo have turned to the } vssage in question, and are surprised ‘'3. D.” 
shvuuld have failen into the palpable error of confound the inscription 
intended to indicate the fact of Timon’s death and his place of sepulture 
with the epitaph on tbe tom itself, seeing that the editor, to guard 
agomst this misconception, in his very next note remarks :—‘‘ We are 
musty to understand that the jaserition on the tom), unlike the 
on which he has just read, is in a language the soldier is 
unacjuainted with. "| 





Tun Covtrvation OF THE Vine IN PortuGaL.--The Portu- 
miese have fone reodes of cultivating the vine:—1. In the provinces 
of the Minho, Estremadura, and ira Baixa hangimg in festoons 
from, or twining round, plars or oaks planted for the especial 
purpose: 2. In the Alte Douro the vines are planted on terraces, 
and never allowed io grow higher than three or four feet: 3. In 
the interior of Tras-os Montes the vines are planted like g berry bushes, 
covering extensive fields, in rows about eight feet apart, so as to sdmit the 
p ough to pass between them ; here little care is given either in pruning or 

tring the vineyards, so that when there is a’sundance of fruit the grapes 
erally lie on the ground, and imbibe an ear hy taste: 4. Almost every- 
where, to 2 small extent, in villages and near large towns, and in gardens 
(but particu'arly in the Minho, near Monees, and River Lima) vines are 
trellised at a height of eight or twelve feet from the ground. Up to the 
year 1553, when the Wine emg on Company was in existence, the export 
duty on port wine was £6 per pipe for wines exported to England. Only a 
particular c'axs of wine was allowed to be sent to the English market, and 
persons belonging to the company visited the wine districts and told off 
certain wines ax solely for English consumption, for which certificates, or 
‘ bilhetes,’ were granted to the farmer. The same system exists, to a 
certain extent, in the present day, with this difference, that those who 
select the wines no longer belong to the Wine Monopoly Company, but are 
appointed by a body called the ‘Commercial tion,” at Oporto. The 
export duty on port w ne is now reduced to a uniform rate of milreis 
per pipe to all countries, but the system of ‘*bilhetes” still existe. These, 
however, by no means ensure that all the wine which arrives at Villa Nova 
(the depdt for wines exported, oppesite Oporto) is of the growth gua- 
ranteed. There is a grud deal fraud and trickery. Mr. Paget thus 
describes it :—-** What t ces places is this :—There is a certain district in 
the Alto Douro which is supposed exclusively to grow the wines of first 
quality. After the vio c chews the month of November, a commission, 
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io has no spiritual power or 
character. The chief priest of the Buddhist faith is another and a distinct 
person, regularly ordained to his office, and learned in all the lore of that 
religion ; whilst the ——_ of the Sun at Isje is under the control of Royal 
pe set apart for the purpose from infancy, and residing within the 
imits of that sacred building. 

We are thus brought to consider more at length what is known respecting 
the religious beliefs of the Japanese. 

In writing on this subject we will avoid the error of following eet 
the statements of previous writers, and speak simply from observation or 
original authority. 

e ancient religion of the Japanese consisted in the worship of the sun 
and the elements. Without attempting to trace the connection between 
this belief and the religion of the Arian race in Persia and India, it is — 
that such a connection does exist. The worship of Aten, or the Sun's Disc, 
was practised in Assyria. ‘‘In the earliest times of which we have any 
record, the Arian race, both in Persia and India, worshipped the sun.”"— 
Cunningham ; Bhilsa Topes.) ‘‘The worship of the material elements in 
ndia was intimately blended with that of the sun; and Varuna and Indra 
(water and air) shared with Agni (fire) in the daily reverence of the 
people.”—(Ditto.) In Japan the sun is adored under the form of a bright 
dise or mirror, to be found in every Sinto temple. The curious ceremony 
practised by the old races in India, and inculcated in the Vedas, called 
Aswamed’ha, emblematic of the immolation of the horse, is still observed 
in Japan. The horse was first of all considered as an emblem of Veraj, the 
primeval and universal manifested being. When this Ly Bay identified 
with the sun, the horse became his attendant. In this pe the belief 
passed from India westward and towards the east. In the first case we 
can trace it in the Greek mythology, as ex. gr. in the story of Phaéton and 
his horses; in the second we find it in Ly where Ten Zio Dai Zin 
(Savitri, he who darts out his rays) is honoured in a peculiar manner by the 
—— of a horse or its emblem at histemple. Every Sinto temple 

numerous pictures of these sacred horses suspended on its walls. They 
are — there by the officiating kanusi or priest, who receives them at 
the hand of the donor, marks them with the sign of consecration, ‘‘ Osamoo 
Tatematsrou ”—i.¢., dedicated to religious p' s—and then hangs them 
up in the p of the resident spirit, and in sight of the sacred mirror, 
as a true sacrifice made to him whom that mirror represents. 

Japanese history records very many instances of this sacrifice made by 
the great princes of the land. Yori Tomo especially was su itious to a 
degree in this respect. On one ion he p ted five ired horses 
at the shrine of Ten Zio Dai Zin at Isje; and wherever he went he sig- 
nified his devotion by similar presents made in the temples he visited. 

The sun, then, is the great object of religious veneration am the 
followers of the Sinto doctrine. is word Sinto is equivalent to what we 
might call “ virit worship.” ‘‘Sin” is Chinese, c ding to ‘* kami” 
or spirits; ‘ To” is also Chinese, and signifies literally the ** way, 
* doctrine "—just as the same expression is used in the Greek, “‘c 
this way, it is everywhere spoken against.” The Sinto belief supposes the 
existence of an infinite number of spirits, exercising an influence over the 
affairs of the world, who are to be propitiated by — and the observance 
of certain rules of conduct. The chief of these kami or spirits is the sun, 
and after him the elements: these are called Dai Zin—i.¢., Great Spirits 











appointed by the Commercial Association at Oporto, proceeds to this 
district for the purpose of aseertaining the quantity of wine produced 
Having made inquiries on this head, in the month of geo a commis- 
sion of tasters, composed as above mentioned, again visits the same 
localities, and on approval uf the wines submitted to them the ‘ vilhetes’ 
are given to the farmers, which enable them to of their wines, 
which are thea conveyed to Villa Nova. Without this ‘bilbete’ no wines 
are admitted te the dép’t in question. But there is much trickery in 
obtaining them, for it often happens that a grower will declare that be has 
forty or fifty pipes of the wine of which he produces a sample, whereas in 
reatity he may not be posecseed of more than three or a The 
deficiency is made uy cf wine which he purchases beyond the limits of the 
prescribed district, er else he sells his ‘bilhetes’ to a farmer whose 
geographical position would disentitle him to the privilege of sending his 
wine to Villa Nova, who, provided with the ‘ bilhetes,’ is enabled to 
i With the * bilhete’ to a merchant at Oporto. The 





tuerefore, it is extre: 
duced in the privileye. district The amount officially declared for the 
sc2s0n was 15,000 piper, bat I have heard it doubted, om the best au A 
whether as much a 6000 pipes was really produced it is not to 


and Krishna usu 
Hercules became the popular favourite, even to the framing of an oath 
so in Japan where there is one temple consecrated to Fino Kami, the God 
of Fire, or any other of those elemental deities, we find twenty to Fats- 
man, the God of War. This Fatsman is the apotheosis of their sixteenth 
Em; Having been born in a superna’ manner, and Se 
for wisdom and valour, he was moted to the rank he now holds in 
the scale of divine person . and is universally honoured through the 
empire. This holds good also with re: to the other kami 


tangible to 
ethereal a thing rp the worship. Hence, as in India, we find Vishnu 





understood, however, that the wine nm outside the district is 
necessarily of an ‘uferior quality judice and ancient custom 
ae also a good ces) mixed 4 in judging this question 
} have been told by com persons that some of the wine 
grown bey nd the boundaries is quite ual to that produced 
within them” “it is a fallacy,” Mr ‘Pages, “to suppose that 
such a thiug as what is termed ° ! | 


farmer is now about £30; | 
before the failure it was less than one moiety of that sum. The same as 
regards all the winer of the country. The common wines of the country 
were formerly drunk ty the peasant at about one halfpenny the pint; the 
saine Quantity now averages about twopence. The failure in the crop of 
oranges and lemons bw likewise been moet disastrous in its cousequences. 
Several remedies particularly sulphur, have been tried for the cure and 
prevention of the maledy, Wut the success has been very limited; and, 
should the blight cout..ue for a few years more with the same 

the result must be the utter ruin of a vast proportion of the 





e ’ 4 , ye , 
ell these aivantares more than half the land i» uncultivated, and that 
whieh Ls is cultivated im the rudest and most primitive mann 


gran . 
Sinto tem, are called Miyas. This word is incorrectly contend 


and | Kempfer, ‘‘tue residence of a disembodied spirit.” * means no suc 


thing, but simply “a Royal residence,” or “‘ palace.” It ia equivalent to 
the inese ‘: Kung,” which signifies just so much as the above. The 


Pp to the spirits 
these buildings is of « very simple character. 
; _——- (toris) until within a short 
of the door. He then stops, fiings a few cash thro rh eH 


that the = name 
just so much as “the Supreme Spirit "—corroborates my assertion ; and I 
always form the Japanese theraselves agree with It. 
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i ON THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE JAPANESE. The Sinto priests are called kanusi, which “spiritual teachers.” 
ion gavo a splendid (From a Correspondent.) | mepia pry ys rendered the landlord of ta gui an 
y Bp me dination peculiar pivfloges, they dress ike usr people ast sta 
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one = ae 
are with visitors, each intent on showing his reverence for the 
worshipped by his cleanly m and ch 
hawked about in all directi the Miya 

wk presents a 
scene so similar to one of our own country feasts that, were it not for the 
different faces and habits of Ge pees. one might be mistaken for 
the other, whilst the shouts and laughter of the venders of nuts and cakes, 
and the screams of delighted children, all tend to heighten the pleas: 


or. 
The Buddhist religion has, to a exten ted the Sin‘ 
faith in Ja ee Py tal cisely, Saepanted it saat 
overpower the r , it absorbsit. Hi in 
ne ret The pu ence in China the common 


& 


of the Chinese “Ju _— which is a transla‘ 


* Téthagata,” 

wins bat coane, nirteseel bis doctrine, and ‘me for = This Nioo Rai 

is no other than the historical personage named above, and who must be 
A. das ¢. 





Thi need re t 
isthe same being wo: in China as “Fuh.” The other Buddha 
venerated in Japan is Amida, which is a contraction of the Sanscrit 
“ Amit ” a fabulous Buddha, fey nee to preside over the * West,” 
but a cation of the element “Air.” This being in China 
is termed ** Omato,” and is venerated there as much as he isin Japan. We 
often attended the small temples at Hakodadi to witness the character of 
po a A me on in them. The whole appeared to 
en 


no! 

ity. The idea in this d of worship is simply this, that 

a repetition of Buddha's name benefit is derived, ‘‘ex opere 

operato,” sufficient to secure for the worshipper a share in the Paradise 

of the West after death. This Paradise of the West is an idea evidently 

derived from Chi ty. I cannot here enter on 8 of this 
but of the yb am satisfied. the 


for the reception of such an oa su the doctrine entertained by 
the Christian Church on this h at an early in our era to have 
reached the _— of Central Asia where Bud found its place of 
refuge, and thus to have been engrafted on the body of that religion as a 
theory capable of advancing its power over the popular mind. 

Next to the worship of Nioo and Amida we must mention that of 
Kanon—a deity known in China as Kwan Yin, and generally amongst 
Europeans as the “‘Goddess of Mercy.” This deity is exceedingly honoured 
by the Japanese. Ev here you see of her. She is addressed 

us—** Namoo Kanon Bosats,” i.¢., “‘ all our be to Kanon, the Great 
Bodisatwa.” She is re ted as ‘‘ one penseeing 8 merciful and com- 
passionate heart,” and is therefore always addressed by those in distress or 
affliction, as their great patron and friend. 

The idea of Kanon or Kwan Yin is no doubt derived from the worship of 
the Virgin Ley 5 fat rym | her name was Avalokitecvara—a word sig- 
nifying ‘‘ The Manifested Self-existent One” (not, as Klaproth says, “She 
who contemplates with love”). Under this name Nature was adored by the 
ancients before Buddhism, properly so called, existed, and by the Swabavika 
school of Buddhists themselves. Afterwards, when Christianity became 
diffused through the mountainous ms of Asia, the merits and virtues of 
Avalokitegvara were confounded with those of Virgin Mary, and the 
name of the false deity changed, in China at any rate, from Kwan Tseu 
Tsai (Avalokitegvara) to Kwan Yin—i.e., she who hears prayers; or, more 
properly, Kwan Si Yin—she who hears the = of men. In this form 
she was connected with Amida, the God of est, and is said to have 
been instructed by him and by some books to have been an emanation 
from him. Kwan Yin is alse called ‘‘Fuh Moo”—i.¢., the Mother of 
Buddha or God. Who does not see in this a plain proof of what has been 
stated, that the belief in Amida and Kanon is only a corruption of Christian 
doctrine po at an early date through India, and thence carried into 
China and Japan? 








PuotocrarHy tN ALGERtIa.—A correspondent of the Photo- 
graphic News thus graphically describes how he obtained phot phs 
under circumstances rather to the nerves, = certainly not 


more reports, and 
added by their shouts 


— Bring to ts from behind rocks and bushes 
9 

appeared to me a 

I good 


and wounded more of 
_ of rock and the bushes. There was now a movement among the 

ves. Spay sauvel ob op tines ponent et tee 
the ascent of 


French 
tion of the youth of whom 
Le ety eg They 
shot, qe - Aye eg about them, but came on 
ith the ba: resistless as f: The Kabyles, who, as 


until I had e 


Breps ty THE Troap.—There is a great variety of game in 
me Asia , and the hillsides especially abound with 
and In the winter season the seaside country is 
bustards, swans, “geese, and other wild fowls. For those who care about 
the sport only, and value not the accumulation of oe the mountains 
They are 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

JF, following the genial advice of genial Cowper, the true household 
singer of household England, we should “‘ stir the fire and close the 
shutters fast,” and so bid defiance to ‘‘ Winter, ruler of the inverted 
year,” we might easily, however dul) the imagination, however 
slow the fancy, create for ourselves an ideal world of summer sun- 
shine and summer bloom. We might, with scarce an efforts wander 
in leafy groves where the wind ever whispers a pleasant music, or 
lull ourselves to slumber with the plashing of swift-running, brooks, 
though the rain beat loudly against the window-pane, or the snow 
stretched afar over the white moorland its inexpressible silence. 
Landscapes as fair as Claude ever dreamed of, or brown and deep as 
Poussin ever painted ; brave pictures of knights and ladies touched 
with the rare old chivalric spirit ; exquisite glimpses of loving faces ; 
visions of fair women gleaming starlike upon our darkened minds; 
wonderful, suggestive fancies, which start the most lethargic soul 
into’ thought—these are around and about us, summoned by 
enchanters whose spell is that most potent of all magic—Genius! 
How little can the early disciples of art have imagined its future 
relations with trade, or have conceived in how much the world 
would stand indebted to “ spirited tradesmen ” for its finest and most 
accessible art-treasures! But here we sit, in our quiet study, and 
gloat over the wealth of colour and design, of mind and soul, 
lavished upon the enchanted pages which issue from the shelves of 
enterprising booksellers. Great, good, and glorious Medicis, who 
exercise no tyranny over trembling states, but place in the library 
of the Clapham stockbroker gems which two centuries ago kings 
would have wrestled for in eager rivalry. 

For our own part, we love illustrated books, just as we are infinitely 
delighted when immortal words are wedded to immortal music. We 
love to see the dim but beautiful idea of the laced before us, 
distinct and palpable, by the artist’s pencil. We love this run- 
ning commentary upon the text, this setting of rare pictures in 
goodly framework. We love to see how the fine imagination of the 
romancist is comprehended by the keen intellect of the artist; how 
the few but pregnant words broaden as it were in the light of art 
into a most exquisite picture; how the line, which to our duller 
faney meant so little, has been suggestive to him of a world of 
tender and delightful images. And most do we love them in the 
dreary time when winter lays its cold hand upon the earth and 
numbs its very heart, for then do we enjoy that greatest of all 
pleasures—the contrast between the actual and the ideal. Winter 
without and around; but summer in the Pree and in the soul !- 
from the yey - hearth and the curtained window into pathless 
groves and the depths of shadowy glens ! 

We love illustrated works, moreover, just as we love musty, old 
moth-eaten and calf-bound Elzevirs, because they are the signs of 
the reverent homage paid by the world’s throbbing heart— always 
right and honest in its emotions in the long run—to truth, and 
beauty, anc genius; to the splendid power of the novelist, and the 
exquisite purity of the poet ; tothe universal wisdom of Shakspeare, 
the tender, homely grace of Goldsmith, and the massive dreams of 
Milton. The gorgeous morocco and the dainty silk, the exquisite 
coloured vignettes and the delicate wood-engravings—what are these 
but offerings laid at the shrine of Genius? In this light, indeed, do 
we regard the illustrated gift-books which at this season 
bloom into sudden but surely enduring beauty, and therefore it is 
that we cannot sneer at them as mere toys for children, or gages 
damour et damitie between ardent lovers and enthusiastic friends. 
They are the loving handiwork of loving spirits who delight to 
decorate their favourite shrines with all imaginable beauty. 

And here is a notable instance in an edition of Gray's Poetical 
Works, ? as finished and as elegant as the poet’s own chrysolite 
verses. A fine taste has regulated every feature of this delightful 
little volume. Gray in a quarto would have been an absurdity ; 
for he of all poets is the one whom we love to have ix petto, in our 
handiest ket, along with our Horace, so that we can turn with 
eager readiness to his polished lines and exquisite fancies. Itis no dif- 
ficult matter to illustrate Gray, for every verse suggests a picture, and 
seme of the truest and best of these—eight in number—have been 
realised by Birket Foster. And with what fidelity! With how 
tender a ar Here, between mossy sloping banks glides 
almost imperceptibly a limpid brook, over which intertwine the leafy 
boughs of ‘‘Pude and moss-grown beech,” and far away up the 
blossoming glade lies a deep and solemn shadow, which but to gaze 
on awes us into stillness. And here ‘the — homeward 
plods his weary way,” driving before him his jaded steers, who 
gaze wistfully enough upon the clear, sweet pool dimpling by the 
way side in the tender light of an evening sky, where already the 
young moon has bent her silver bow. And we would we were 
even now beneath ‘“‘ the brown o’er-arching groves,” looking out afar 
upon the ample leas, and the noiseless silver of the broad river, and 
the soft gleam of the westering sun! For in such a scene we would 
turn with eager relish to this delightful setting of Gray's ‘‘ gems of 
purest ray serene,” and do full justice to the elegance and aptness 
of the emblematic head and tail pieces with which almost every page 
is adorned, to the polish of its typography, and the general Seoul 
and excellence of its design. 

But we pass from Gray to a mightier master, ® whose choicest 

yoems have been carefully selected by the Rev. bert Aris 
Willmott, done up in the most fanciful of bindings, printed on the 
superbest paper with the daintiest type, and profusely illustrated 
bys Se fp vy o pencils. Here is the vigour of Gilbert, the breadth 
of Wol , the finish of Birket Foster. Here are landscapes of wood, 
and lea, and vale; towered cities and sparkling streams; huts 
brooding among trees; sublime mountain heights, roaming away 
into infinite skies. Here are unfathomable lakes, whose silent depths 
reflect the unufterable beauty of the shifting heaven, and lone stil! 
meres bordered with marish flowers and flags, lying all solemnly and 
tranquilly in the bosom of shadowy plains. We turn over the pages 
eagerly, and pass from one “‘ thing of beauty” to another ; from the 
stern knight who rode down from Wensley Moor “ with the slow 
motion of a summer's cloud,” to the mute loveliness of the valley of 
the Wye; from Ellen Irwin, fair ‘‘as a Grecian maid adorned with 
wreaths of myrtle,” listening ‘‘ beneath the budding beeches ” to the 
love-vows of Adam Bruce ; to the children sporting upon the shore 
where roll in ceaseless music the mighty waters of an immortal 
sea. Or we go forth with Lucy Gray in her loving truthfulness, 
when she takes her lantern “ to light her mother through the snow,” 
and wanders out into the mystic night with, surely, some guardian 
=— at her side who, deeming her too pure and good for the stir 
and fret of the darkling world, bears her upward on vigorous wing to 
the eternal heavens ; and we know why it is her sorrowing parents 
cannot find her in ali their long and dreary quest, though— 


Downward from the steep hill’s edge; They tracked them on, nor ever 
They tracked the footsteps small ; lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 


And through the broken hawthorn 
And by the long stone wall : They followed from snowy bank 
tmarks, one by one, 


e foo 

And then an open field they crossed ; | Into the middlo‘of the plank; 

The marks were still the same ; And further there were none. 
A verse full of tragic power, though simple as a nursery rhyme. 
What more shall we say of this matchless volume of try and 
pictures, which must necessarily wear such a charm in ihe eres of 
true lovers of Wordsworth! Some, indeed, of the illustrations 
are “ forcibly weak ;” but, on the whole, they most trathfully reflect 
the poet’s thoughts, and are suffused, as it were, with the very 
atmosphere of mountain scenery, echo with the music of lapsing 
waters, and quiver with the s shadows of the woods ! 

ey oy: ar now unfolds itself before us, and we find 
ourselves lace wi good, erous, unworl egotistical 
hospitable, reflective, thoughtless Scidemith 3 canal con- 
trasts, and poet of enduring fame | We wish poor Goldy, wi that 


1 Sampson, Low, Son, and Co., Ludgate-hill, 

selected and edited Robert Aris Willmott, Routledge and Co, Parring - 
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ample intellect and heart of his, had lived to see himself in this 
magnificent dress. is plum-coloured coat would no longer have 
been of value in his eyes. He had so fine a taste for utiful 
scenery, and knew so well how to put a into words, that 
he would have done full justice to the oom little vignette, 
exquisitely printed in glowing colours from wood blocks, and repro- 
ducing the drawings of ubiquitous Birket Foster, which stand out so 
clear and distinct on almost every page. He would have hugely 
admired the rich and very tasteful binding, the large, bold type, the 
creamy paper, the fanciful head and tail pieces of Noel Humphreys ; 
and the tran: it colours would have more attractive to him 
than, we confess, they are to us. We wish ourselves that these 
delightful bits of scenery had been left uncoloured, and that we had 
been permitted to the fine a Birket Foster without 
being forced to notice the brilliancy of the colouring. Vermilion, 
and ultramarine, and emerald are brave colours; but we like them 
not when brought to the aid, or rather the embarras:ment, of the 
wood-engraver. Not the less, this is a charming volume, beautifully 
printed, elaborately decorated, and enriched with a very pleasantly- 
written memoir from the pen of Mr. Willmott, who says, tru y 
enough, that “‘in reading Goldsmith, or reading of him, the touc 
of nature changes us into his kindred, and we do not more admire 
the writer than we love the brother.” And here is our brother, in a 
gorgeous attire which would have startled Garrick, Dovglas, and | 
even Johnson into admiration. 

Milton’s “ L’All "4 some ten years since was admirably 
illustrated by Creswick, 
of the Etching Club, in an 





inaccessible to the general reading world. Their etchings, however, | His Own Toymaker!!5 The diagrams 


have now (by permission) been copied upon wood by Mr. Linton, 
and the suggestive designs of the eminent artists we have named now | 
adorn a handsome little volume of four-and-twenty pages, which | 
ought to find its way into the hands of every lover of the sister | 
arts. Mr. Linton has executed his difficult task with marvellous | 
skill and admirable fidelity. Line for line, tone for tone, the etchings | 
are reproduced upon the wood. As a notable specimen, we may 
turn to the cut which illustrates the line— 


| 
And he by friar's lantern led— | 
| 


where the contrast of light and shade is rendered with astonishing 
force and freedom. } 
Just as a discord renders more evidert the fulness and beauty ofa | 
perfect melody, so does an hour of solemn thought heighten our 
enjoyment of songand dance. Itis in this spirit we welcome Robert 
Blair's powerful, but somewhat sombre, poem—unjustly neglected 
nowadays by Tennysonian readers—‘‘The Grave.” Messrs. ‘Black 
have reissued it in a volume of surpassing beauty. The illustrations 
are from the pencils of Birket Foster, John Tenniel, James Godwin, 
Pasquier, Clayton, and Thomas Dalziel, and are among the very 
finest which the season's illustrated books possess. There is some- 
thing etry, wild, unearthly, about them—the atmosphere of the 
charnel and the silence of the dead. Many of them far surpass the | 
suggestion of the poet, and have a poetry and a power which is all 
their own. Thus to the lines— 
Sorry pre-eminence of high descent ! 
Above the vulgar born, to rot in state— 

Tenniel has given a singularly symbolic picture of a crowned helmet 
covering a grinning, hollow-eyed skull, and overshadowed by tower- | 
ing funeral plumes. Very beautiful, too, is Birket Foster’s land- | 
scape of dark gravestones and weird yews, whose gaunt skeleton 
arms abruptly stretch out between the moon and the gazer:— 

Cheerless, unsocial plant, that loves to dwell | 

Midst skulls and coftins, epitaphs and worms: 

Where light-heeled ghosts, and visionary shades, 

Beneath the wan, cold moon (as fame reports 

Embodied, thick, perform their mystic rounds. 

This is eminently a thoughtful book, and a book to excite thought. 

We hope it will not be forgotten among our readers’ Christmas | 
additions to their libraries. "Phey will find the Rev. F. W. Farrar’s | 
biographical and critical preface well worth reading, and will own 
that the visits of such books, to quote Blair's line, so often attri 
to, and unknowingly appropriated by, Thomas Campbell, are 


Like those of angels, short and far between 


Berthold Auerbach has long been a welcome guest at English fire- 
sides, and his ‘‘ Christian Gellert ” 5 will become a household friend. 
His sketches of social life are full of graphic —, and his 
descriptions of character have a photographic fidelity, Auerbach 
loves the homely and the true, however, and indulges in no melo- 
dramatic surprises or violent effects. His interiors have all the 
accuracy of, and far more delicacy than, a Dutch picture. This | 
edition is translated from the German, ‘‘by an engagement with the 
author;” and the rendering is faithful though somewhat prosaic. | 
The engravings are sketchy but spirited. | 

Brilliant with gold and azure, with emerald and ruby, a fit gift- | 
book from a loving husband on his ‘‘Silver Wedding,” or from | 
aged friend to youthful favourite, comes the dainty volume, | 
figuratively entitled ‘‘ Light forthe Path of Life” ® oice texts 
from Holy Writ are here classified under appropriate headings, and 
their initial letters are emblazoned with colours. Every ohnee 
rejoices in a splendid bordering, gorgeous not gaudy, designed b 
Samuel Stanesby. This recherché volume is perfectin every detail, | 
and may be commended as one of the handsomest which the season 
has produced. 

We need not lack information, while we gain entertainment, if we 
turn to Charles Knight's capital books, “Once upon a Time” and 
** Knowledge is Power,” ? which are to be noted as admirable speci- 
mens of popular literature in its best and most attractive form. In 
** Once upon a Time” the littérateur pleasantly discourses upon the 
men and manners of the past, upon olden printers and antique 
books, on Philip Sidney and Fulke Greville: tells the story of the 
evil May-day of 1517 ; gossips about Horace Walpole and his con- 
temporaries, about suburban milestones and astrological almanacks. 
Ever when we wander into the silent highways of the olden time 
may we meet with comrade as hearty and guide as intelligent az 
Charles Knight, to whom, and to whose merits, let us add, it has 
always struck us the reading public have done but scanty justice. 
*‘ Knowledge is Power” treats of solider themes, but not in a less 
agreeable fashion. It is Charles Knight's version of an old question— 
past and present; and he wisely gives the odds in favour of the 
present. He shows how everything bas “gone ahead” in public 
and private life, in our shops and our homes, in tilling and manu- 
facture, in tallow candles and printing-machines. For our own 
part, we have never doubted that the artisan who nowadays reads his 
ne is a much wiser, freer, and happier man than the serf who 
foll his master to the slaughter in obedience to feudal laws. 
Those who are Sewer of the great and beneficial results of labour, 
ane. and skil — turn, i at = — to these very 
readable , which, let us , are clearly printed and copious! 
illustrated with excellent woodcuts. - d 

The old P om ye as we have shown, will be our Christmas guests 
in the dain est of attiro ; but here, in modest garb and unpretending, 
comes a minstrel, and cl a kindly welcome. Who could 
break but ies upon the wheel just now! 0, indeed, is in fitting 
mood to wield the critic's scalpel! Our hearts are running over with” 
genial th ts, and we are angered with none—not even with the 
nocturnal “ waits.” It is just the time for a new poet to approach 
us, cap in hand, and interchange with us the compliments of the 
season. ‘‘ David and Samuel, with Other Poems,” by John 
Robertson,® has nothing, however, that is worthy of notice. ‘There is 
little that is ew, and much that is feeble. ut the versification 
is neat, and the oughta, though not original, are the thoughts of 
a gentleman and a scholar. 

. William Dalton has opened up a rich and comparatively 
unknown ground in his Chinese romances, which, th ostensibly 
written for boys, are really food for men. ‘‘ The War 
tale of lively adventure, ly told, and embodying much 
curious information relative to the inner and outer life of the 
dwellers in the Flowery Land. Its laws, religions, customs, and 
ceremonies, and its my— domestic and pelitical—areincidentally 
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ve, Horsley, and other members | Mr. E. Laudells, too, has broug' 
ition whose great cost rendered it | pleasant ono we fancy, for from its pages Eve 


| and the Princess Royal. 


| Women,” and Jesse’s lively 





® Griffith and Farran, 


illustrated with t tact and spirit; and the man may relisk the 
information so pleasantly conveyed, while the boy enjoys the story 
so picturesquely related. ‘‘ The English Boy in Japan” !° is equally 
readable and equally trustworthy. The narrative is interesting, the 
writing vigorous, and the material excellent. Just now, when every- 
body is ing about Jeddo and dreaming about Nagasaki, such a 
book is of considerable value. 

And what are the children to read at Christmas, in the year of 
grace 1858? - Happity, there is no deficiency of healthy recreation, 
and bland-hearte terfamilias may surely count upon @ sufficient 
variety Ghesoutin | to deal. Here are tales of wonder and 
adventure in far-off isles where ocean-waters seethe and fret in 
ceaseless emotion ; fairy tales, and quaint old legends; and those 
undying favourites, which sprang from the healthy mind of Defoe 
and the cynical fancy of Jonathan Swift. ‘Paul Blake”’! is all 
about Corsica, and is crowded witb stirring inciden‘s, related in an 
effective and dashing manner. “Peter Parley'’s Annual,” and 
“« Forget-me-Not,” and ‘‘ Juvenile Keekpsake”'? are very treasuries 
of easy knowledge and pleasant chitchat. And here is a wonderful 
“Picture Book of Birds and Beasts,” !% illustrated with 250 coloured 
engravings, bold, brilliant, and truthful. Then, the romantic story 
of poor ‘‘ Mungo Park’s Travels in Africa’ 14 is placed before us in a 
very attractive fashion. And ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” and Horace 


| Walpole’s ‘“ Castle of Otranto,” aud marvellous “ Baron Munchausen” 


—you may have them allat some singularly insignificant price, which 

we care not to remember—legibly printed and tastefully bound. 

Et e little ones an offering—a very 

y Boy may become 

are neatly drawn, and the 

explanatory letterpress is simply written, so that we expect there 

wil! soon bo, in the child-world, a furore for kites and thaumatropes, 
boats and carriages, paper boxes and cardboard intricacies ! 

affurd them 

Tree,” 


As a book for chitdren, which cannot fail to 
wholesome amusement, we may commend ‘‘ The Chri ¥ 
which glitters with gold and colours, ani hangs on every leaf 
some pleasant gift. Here the little ones may gaze iringly upon 


| brave pictzres, aad read without toilsome effort about the cus‘oms 


of Christmas, the wonderful Australian land, the St. Bernard dog-, 
Chinese sketches, shipwrecks, rainbows, Dick Whittington, ships, 
Altogether we can honestly recommend 
“The Christmas Tree” as an le, instructive, and healtry 


olla podrida. Itis got up with more than ordinary taste, and the 


| selection has been made with more than ordinary care. 


Another book for the children, but a book which we think their 


| elders will eagerly crave if they have not lost all relish for those 


legends of chivalry in which our forefathers delighted, is ‘ The 
Adventures of St George after his famous Encounter with the 
Dragon.” 17 Mr. W. V. Peacock s considerable inventive 
talent, and has told his wonderful story with much animation. The 
illustrations, by Dore, are instinct with dramatic vigour. 

A light, readable, laughter-compelling sketch of the absurdities 
and extravagances of Anglo-Indian society, rather over-coloured, we 
suspect, but written with great good humour and a keen imsight into 
the ridiculous, is presented in a v bandsome volume, with 


ery 
| gorgeous binding, designed by Digby Wyatt, quaintly entitled “Curry 


and Rice.” 18 The ingredients of social life at ‘ our station” in India 
are served up on forty coloured plates by Captain G. F. Atkinson, 
who writes as if he knew, and draws as if he loved, his subject. 
Many of the illustrations are broadiy humorous. They ere ali iuil 
of fun and spirit, and “Laughter holding both his sides”’ may 


| cordially welcome a merry and entertaining book, admirably fitted 


to beguile a winter evening. 

Let us not forget worthy Mr. Bohn’s illustrated volumes, always 
edited with care and got up with taste. Amongst his recent issues 
are ‘* Holbein’s Dance of Death,” ‘‘Starling’s Noble Deeds of Noble 
“Anecdotes of Dogs.”18 Goodly 
volumes, rich in woodcuts, and with a character which is in itself a 
sufficient recommendation. 

Thomas Warton’s ode, ‘“‘The Hamlet,”* with its glimpses of 
English scenery, has furnished Birket Foster with matter for 


buted | fourteen clever and characteristic etchings, full of grace and beauty 


and picturesque life. This is a volume of charming verse and 


charming pictures. 


We have left ourselves no space to talk, as we had intended to 
talk, about “Mexico and the Mexicans,’ *! the country and the 
| people which, we fear, will shortly furnish Europe and America with 


a dangerous theme for discussion. The landscapes aml popular 
sketches of Sartorius ought to command a very great popularity, for 
they are drawn with fidelity as wel! as vigour. We have seldom met 


| with a more attractive book. Its pages are full of animated descrip- 
| tions of Mexican scenery, and we find ourselves pressing eagerly ta 


the footsteps of our gnide through wildernesses, overgrown with iow, 
thorny mimosas ; or by the marge of rushing streams, in the shadow 
of leafy plane-trees ; or over the grassy plateaus, where the cactus, 
the agave, and the yucca grow in luxuriant beauty. Or we glady 
follow him into the market-place of Mexico, and scrutinise with him 
the motley crowd. The dark-eyed, black-bearded creole, the 
tawny mulatto, the Indian venders of ‘‘alote” and ‘“ tortillas” 
(boiled maize, and maize bread), the sunburnt ranchoro, and 
the leperos, with their ropes and porter’s knots ;—we 

upon them with curiosity. Or we stroll into the principal 
square, and admire its church, iis fountain, and its cool avenues 
of trees ; inspect its townhall and its coffce-houses; and gossip, if 
we have the requisite assurance, with the pretty Mestizo girls. Or 
we enter the shops, few of which have show-windows, and light our 
cigars from the chafing-dish placed upon every counter. But we for- 
bear to indicate any further tho interesting character of this most 
lively and entertaining volume, which shows us Mexico at home and 
abroad—the Shendenes ieesebatt the Mexican politics, the Mexican 
life. It is a complete conspectus of Mexico and the Mexicans, 
charmingly written, and illustrated copiously with fine steel-piate 
engravings rendered with exquisite finish from original sketches. 
We warmly commend it to the reading world. 
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Lire-Boats.—On the night of the 15th inst. the Poxtuguese 
schooner Profita, from Leith to Lisbon, with coals, was observed on the 
Scroby Sands. The Caistor life-boat, which belongs to the Royal National 
Life-boat Institution, having been manned, gallantly put off through the 

surf to her assistance, and succeeded in reaching the wreck and in 

@ off its exhausted crew of eleven men. The life-boat’s crew were 

in their work ,from ten o'clock at night until two the next 

mo .— The Committee of the Royal National Life-boat Institution 

are making strenuous efforts for the introduction of their boats on the 

coast of France. The French Government have already received some 

large working drawings of these boats and ¢ , which were forwarded 

some time since, through Marsha) Pelissier, by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, as president of the society. 

Warresait.—There are few denizens of London unacquainted 
with this tiny fish, as it appears daily during the season, dressed, at Black - 
wall and Greenwich, where alone it is obtained ‘‘in perfection ;” for unless 
*eooked” within a very brief space after removal from the water, it 
wu a change which the “nice” palate can at once detect. It would 
be curious to ascertain how many lions are taken daily @ the 
months of June, July, and August of each year. It is unquestionably a 

ed a by tens of thousands who can afford to buy 
luxuries ; ‘‘a whitebait dinner” being a treat to the metropolis, 
and enjoyed accordingly oven by those who believe and maintain that the 
fish is enyendered by the London mod, wid that when the Thames is 
cleansed and purified the whitebait will wanish at hor from the river 
An idea provails that it is the young of sowe las 
authority on such matters is ene, acceptod 
= in its —_ differs fro’ 
upea (Clupeide, ‘amily 
caught in abundance ; 





ge fish. Yarrell, whose 
» -—- “it is a distinct 
m all other British species of 
the herrings) that visit our shores or our 

ning of April to d of tember they are 
pril they are small, apparently but just changed 


of 
A 
of very young fry 


not to er 
than the , where nets sufficiently «mall to stop much 
in use, The largest whitebait Mr. Yarrell had seen was in length six 
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Lahey 
Na - ture’s Law—her high De - sign; 
know - ledge man shallclaim the skies; 
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With trum-pet-tongue Com-mo-tion’s sterm out-brav - 





In con-cord bids all na-tions to com- 


in 
Love, Peace,andHar - mo-ny e-ter - nal blend - ed, ‘Triumphant Truth and Jus- tice shall a- 
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OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 





SIR A. DE CAPELL BROKE, BART. 

Bm AntHvuR pe Care t-Broxk (or, as the rest of the present family spell the 
_— Brooke), second Baronet, of Oakley, in the 
county of Northampton, M.A., F.RS., was the 

/ elder son of Sir Richard de Capell-Brooke, the first 
Baronet, a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, by his wife, 

a Mary, only daughter and heir of General R. Worge. 

He was ern a < Cgeoer, Ire. -. after 
: leaving Magdalen College, Ox where he gra- 
S20 tuated BAY 1813, and M.A., 1816, he entered the 

Royal Horse Guards Blue, and was present with 

the army of occupation in the north of Franee in 

} 1815. He succeeded his father as second Baronet 

eo the 27th of November, 1829. Sir Arthur de 
rT) Capell Brocke was known in the literary world 
as the author of some excellent books of travel. 

His principal works were :—‘‘ Travels in Lapland, 

with a Winter at the North Cape ;” ‘* Travels in 

KS . p Norway and Finland;” and “Travels in Mo- 
rocco,” the last nee ag wage any Ror 
taining book, including many curious particu relative ut, little 

a African em 4 Wi es-Kine of the French, Louis Philippe, in an 

interesting letter, dated Claremont, 1849, acknowledging the receipt of Sir 

Arthur’s “ Winter at the North Cape,” remarks that Sir Arthur and himself 

were, in all ability, the only two natives of Southern Europe who had 

ever wintered in its northernmost point. Sir Arthur married, on the 18th of 

December, 1851, Elizabeth Zilpah, widow of J.J. Eyre, Esq., of Endcliffe, near 

Sheffield, buthad no issue. He died on the éth inst. at his seat, Oakley 

Hall, Kettering, Northamptonshire, and is sneceeded by his only brother, 

now Sir William de Capell-Brooke, the third Baronet, who married, in 1529, 

Catherine, youngest daughter of Lewis, second Lord Sondes, and has two 

sons, Richard-Lewis and William-Ifeury Worge. This house of Brooke or 

Broke is very ancient, and was of distinction iu the time of the Norman 

kings. Thomas Broke, of Oakley, was M.P. for Northampton temp. 

Charles I. The family has since, by marriage, become connected with the 

noble houses of Devonshire, Leinster, Wellington, Shannon, and Cork 

















SIR J. S§. MACKENZIPF, BART. 

mm Jawes SuTHERLAND Macxeszty, Bart., of Tarbert and Royston, in the 
county of Cromarty, who died, un- 
married, at Kensington, on the 24th 
ult., was the younger of the two sons 
\. of Lieut.-Colone! Robert Mackenzie, by 
SAY) his wife, Katherine, daughter of Colo- 
" ¥ nel Sutherland, of Uppat, and was born 
in 1805. He sueceseded his brother, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in the re- 
vived baronetcy of the family, in 1841. 
He was also heir-general to George, 
first Earl ef Cromarty —an earldom 

— now under attainder. 
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COMMISSARY-GENERAL SIR R. 1. ROUTH, K.C.B. 

Sin Raypotrn Isnau Rovrr, K.C.B., who died on the 29th ult., at his 
house, 19, Dorset-square, was a descendant of the Pollington branch of the 
Routh family, and was the third son of Richard Routh, Esq., Chief Justice 
of Newfoundland, and was born at Poole, in Dorsetshire, in 1783. He was 
educated at Eton, and was appointed Assistant Commissary-General in 1805, 
and promoted te the rank of Deputy in 1812, and finaily to that of Com- 
missary-General in 1825. He was four years in the _ West Indies, 
and subsequently was with the army at alcheren during that un- 
fortunate campaign. In 1810 he went to the Peninsula, being chiefly 
attached to Lord Hill's division, and had frequent honourable mention 
from the Duke of Wellington in his despatches. He then acted in 
Holland and in France, and was present at the Battle of Waterloo, and 
was in charge at Paris during the occupation. After much other service, 
he particulariy distinguished himself in Canada during the rebellion in 
1838 and 1839, assisting the Commander-in-Chief by his advice and energy. 
His promptitude on that occasion, ina moment of great alarm, during a 
most rigorous winter, materially contributed to the maintenance and ample 
provision of a most effective force during the whole campaign. In 1841 he 
was knighted, and appointed a Legislative Councillor in the Canadian Par- 
liament. In 1843 and 1844 he was employed specially in England, par- 
ticularly in the remodelling of the Commissariat system of accounts. He 
was at the head of the Commissariat in Ireland during the famine, and was 
chiefly instrumental there in establishing an extensive plan of relief. He 
received the distinction of the Bath in 1548, and was Commissary-General 
at the camp at Chobham in 1853. Thus did Routh labour in active duty 
for forty-two years. His strict acquaintance with business and his know- 
ledge of accounts proved of infinite public use. As a man of honour and 
integrity Sir Randolph stood second to none in the British army. Sir Ran- 
dolph Routh married, first, in 1815, Adelaide Marie Josephine, grand- 
daughter of Colonel Laminitre, Secretary-General of King Louis XVi.'s 
Garde du Corps; and secondly, in 1830, Marie Louise, daughter of the 
Canadian Judge Taschereau, and niece ef the French Bishop of Canaila. 





LIEUT.-COLONEL J. P. HUNT, C.B. 
Tuis gallant officer, who died at Walmer, Kent, on the 20th ult., after a 
long and painful illness, in the 78th year of his age, entered the 
British army in 1799, and accompanied the 52nd Regiment (Light Infantry) to 
Ferro! in 1800. He was afterwards at Cadiz and in Portugal; and was, 
when encamped on Buckland Downs, appointed Major of Brigade under 
Lieut.-General Sir Edward Paget. He was, in Sicily, Aide-de-Camp to Sir 
John Moore. In January, 1807, he served with that General as Aide-de- 
Camp on the expedition to Portugal, and in 1808 accompanied him 
successively to Sweden and to Portugal, and was in the latter country until 
the Convention of Cintra, when he was promoted to a Majority. He was in 
1808 at Corunna. In 1809 he was in the Walcheren Expedition, and in 1811 
was again in the Peninsula, sharing in the great deeds there. In March, 
1812, he commanded the first battalion of the 52nd Light Infantry at the 
siege and assault of Badajoz, on which occasion the command of the Second 
Brigade devolved upon him. For this he was promoted to the brevet rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonei, and received a medal. He was present at the battle 
of Salamanca, for which he also got a medal, and at the action of San 
Munos. He commanded the volunteers of the Light Division at the assault 
of San Sebastian, where he was twice severely wounded, one of which 
wounds lamed him for life. He then obtained an effective Lieutenant- 
Coloneley. Being disabled from further service, he was appointed Assistant 
Adjutant-General at the Horse Guards, and subsequently Inspecting Field 
Officer of the Enniskillen, Athlone, and Chelmsford recruiting districts. He 
was in 1818 appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 11th Foot, from which 
regiment and from the service he retired in 1825, retaining his army rank. 
He had a gold medal and three clasps, and the silver war medal] and two 


clasps. —_—— 
LADY PAGE TURNER. 
Hers, Lapy Pace Turven, who died at Norwich, on the 2lst ult., aftera 
few days’ illness, was the daughter of John Walsey Bayfield, Esq., and was 
widow of Sir Gregory Osborne Page Turner, fourth Baronet, of Battlesden 
Park, in the county of Bedford, and Ambrosden, in the county of Oxford, 
who died in 1343. She was sister of Admiral Bayfield, and aunt of the 
= Baronet, Sir Edward Page Turner, and sister-in-law of Sir Henry 
inston Barron, Bart., and connected with several noble families. Lady 
Page Turner was married, secondly, in 1844, to Captain Cholmondeley, who 
ey her. Her Ladyship was in her sixty-fourth year at the time of 
er demise. 





BENJAMIN WYON, ESQ. 

Tuts talented and distinguished engraver and medallist, who died on the 
21st ult., was the son of Thomas Wyon, chief engraver of seals to Geo! 
III. and George IV., and was born in London on the 9th January, 1802. He 
commenced his artistic career under the eye of his father, and, together with 
his cousin the late William Wyon, Esq., studied under his talented brother, 
Thomas Wyon, junior, chief engraver to the Royal Mint. Benjamin bd = 
won several prizes for medalsat an early age fromthe Society of Arte. e 
silver medal of the Royal 7 was also conferred upon him for a head 
of Apollo, which was afterwards as a design for a prize medal by the 

al Academy of Music. Ateighteen he executed with much credit the 
Great Seal of England for George IV. He diso engraved, while still young, 
a head of Dr. Hutton, which attracted general notice. In 1830 Mr. Wyon 
was appointed successor to his father in the office of Chief Engraver of his 
Majesty's Seals; and he executed the seals then required for the new 
Sovereign, William IV. The works which earned for him his highest 


number of medals of uncommon merit, regal and corporate, blic 
and private, were executed by Mr. Wyon during hie successful p aownny 
In private life, and in all the relations of the domestic circle, Mr. Wyon 
was regarded with + and deserved esteem and affection. He leaves a 
widow and nine children to lament his loss. His son, Mr. Joseph B. Wyon, 
sueceeds bim in the business, and has already given excellent in the 
works which he has executed of rancpost no smal) share of the family 
talent. He has already been appointed by her Majesty to his father’s office 
of Chief Engraver of Seals. 








Tae tate Lorp Lyons.—This gallant nobleman was not 
educated at Westminster School, but at Hyde Abbey School, Winchester, 
then conducted by the Rev. Dr. Richards, a seminary in which were 
pee say pg it Hon. G. Canning, the Prime Minister; Wolfe, the 

the exquisite lines on the death of Sir John Moore; 
g ye aE}. ae 
te Warden of New Collage. Captain Mowbray Loos ies 
., Was 
Be Paul's Ceara! The present Lord L — Co of ve 
~ yons wae a Commoner - 
, and of Christ Chureb, Oxford. ” 
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“THE SONG OF UNIVERSAL HARMONY. 


Ir has been announced that the season of M. Jullien’s Promenade 
Concerts, which concluded on Saturday, will be the last which he 
will present to a London audience for some time to come. The 
reason why M. Jullien has decided thus to cause a vacuum in the 
circle of me litan amusements, which it will not be very easy to 
fill up, is stated to be his determination to start on an extended 
musical tour, which will embrace almost all, if not all, the countries 
of the earth. Beneath this plan, which on the face of it would 
appear to be intended toe the sphere of M. Jullien’s pro- 
fessional avocations, there lurks, we are told, an intention of 
indirectly circulating doctrines of universal peace and harmony 
among men, founded on a theory i ious and well argued by its 
propounder, M. Jullien himself. It is, therefore, to be urderstood 
that he goes not merely in his character of a great conductor of 
bands and composer and nee of music, but as a philanthropic 

ilgrim, aiming to do what him lies to promote brother- 
food and kindly feelings among the nations of mankind. In honour 
of this design, M. Jullien has composed the “‘ Song of Universal Har- 
mony,” the music of which by his permission we make public forthe 
first time in the present number of our Journal. It need hardly be 
stated that it has formed one of the prominent features in the 
performance of his late series of Promenade Concerts, where it was 
received with much applause. If M. Jullien’s peo tour is 
carried out (of which there is little doubt, as he seldom if ever 
undertakes anything which he does not carry out) the piece of music 
in question is destined to sound in the ears of as varied and dis- 
cordant audiences as it is possible to conceive; and if, as is 
asserted, it is composed on principles which are calculated to render 


DAWK-TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 

Mr. BenweE.t, the artist to whom we are indebted for the two 
ing Sketches, illustrative of the perils which beset travellers 

in Intile, eiilies us,with the following Lye concerning dawk- 

travelling in that country, and also with — to the particular 

adventure which forms the subject of our first Engraving :— 


THE APPEARANCE OF A TIGER AND FLIGHT OF THE PALKEE-BEARERS. 
nat saad 700» Miesbeh of su adventere EERE | mat, wilt Sick trenslling 
y dawk. ‘ore, howev: proceed to describe a to 
render tay haratve more latligini to the English reador, malo a fow 
remarks upon dawk-tra’ 

uin drawn by h cannot be used on 


cise +P agermy bom the Grand Trunk 
cross- , nor, |, on ran 
the rains 


eans of riding; f the palanquin of the lish 
gentleman in India is as substantially built, and as neatly and 
p ae & ceareinge Sarees Cub Gane ty cau, of your : 
acre carriage-builders, it is carried on men’s shoul: in Q 
same fashion as the hammock of the Hottentot ; and, being less flexible 


hour. 

In establishments where the palanquin is much used for short distances 
in town or station these men are regularly main the i being 
four rupees (8s.) each per mionth ; but when a has to be under- 
taken, the plan is to signify the same to the pos ce officials, who lay a 
“dawk,” or series of relays of bearers, about ten miles apart throughout 
dist. to be traversed. Dawk-bearers ha to their burden a 





it aceeptab'e to all classes and kinds of persons who my ch to 
listen to it, and it succeeds in its cbject, it will have achieved 
triumphs before which those which are told in fable of St. Cecilia, 
to say nothing of those of Orpheus, must pale and give way. 


Lorp Ciype Esterine Ovpe.—Mr. Russell, the Times special 
correspondent in India, gives rather a picturesque sketch of the Com- 
mander-in-Ctief in person entering the province :—‘“* While the fireworks 
were lighting up the Ganges and fi far through the troubled night of 
Oude on the Ist of November, Lord Clyde, escaping as soon as he could 
from the un de, Roman dies, fireballs, and the devices of 
Oriental pyrotechnists, was properties for his morning’s march. It was 
two o'clock on this morning, November 2, when Lord Clyde, General 
Manstield, Colonel Metcalfe, Colonel Macpherson, ao Turner, Major 
Crealock, Captain Alison, and Captain Dornier left their quarters, and 
proceeded to the bridge of boats across the Ganges, about five miles from 
Allahabad, at a place called Pa ow. Here an escort of the Carabiniers 
was waiting to receive his Excellency. The bri is very wide and well 
built, and must be several hundred yards in It was lighted up by 





hostile province, and at a smart gallop, through clouds of dust, 
not visible, but palpable, rode across the may i 
ruts which served as substitutes for roads, towards Soraon. 
no greater annoyance than the occasional loss of the right path by 
some of the party, they arrived at Soraon just as the sun was rising. 
Again the challenges of our sentries showed that the village was id 
as one of our posts, but the main body of the column which had occupied 
it were off, under Colonel Wetherall, on our left flank. The fort, a stout 
mud-walled inclosure, with ditch and bastions, was taken by poor 
Berkeley during the rainy season, and was the first of our posts pushed 
out from Allahabad. Here our Carabiniers halted, and the duty of escort 
devolved upon a pew of Lahore Light Horse, who seemed very much im- 
ved, and much more soldierly than when I saw them on duty, Fresh 
orses were ready at this place, and the little cortége continued their march 
at a rapid rate towards the camp. Several bodies of Oude police and Pun- 
jabees were passed on the road. In the fields all the labours of husbandry 
were being carried on as usual. The were inhabited, and nothing 
but the presence of armed men and their march weuld lead one to i ine 
that we were carrying on war with the kinsmen and near relations of those 
peaceful-looking agriculturists. Ata v. ‘¢ some twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles from Allahabad the Lahore Horse were relieved by a strong 
squadron of Carabiniers under Captain Betty. Fresh were mounted— 
a hasty halt and a rapid breakfast under a tree—gallop—trot—walk—and 
galiop over and over again—till at last, about nine o'clock, our videttes 
made out the agreeable outlines of a camp in the distance, and at ten o'clock 
we pulled up at our tents at Beylah, about three miles beyond Pertabghur, 
and about thirty-nine miles from Allahabad. General Mansfield arrived 
first, and the rest dropped in at intervals, Lord Clyde remaining on his 
way for a short time at Brigadier Pinckney's camp.” 


Tae Use or Mosses.—Of the use of mosses in the economy of 
Nature very little is known, except that they are often the necessary pre- 
cursors of a higher order of vegetables, for which they prepare a soil, by 
retaining amongst their matted branches the drifting cand and dust in 
places which would otherwise remain bare and sterile. They afford refuge 
in winter, and food as well as lodging in summer, to innumerable insects. 
They overspread the trunks and roots of trees, and in winter defend them 
against frost. In wet weather they preserve them from decay ; and, during 
the test drought, vide them with moisture and protect them from 
the burning heat of the sun. Indeed, to the traveller in the dense and 
trackless forests of North America they are pretty sure guides to the points 
of the com , growing chiefly upon the northern sides of the trunks and 
branches of the trees, as if, it is said, to shelter them from the cold north 
wind, but, in reality, because they find there most shade and moisture. 
The poor Laplanders derive several of their comforts from mosses. Of the 
golden maiden hair (Polytrichum commune), one of the largest species of the 
moss tribe, they form excellent beds, by cutting thick layers of it—one of 
which serves as a mattress, and the other as a coverlet. Linneas tells us 
that he himself often made useof such a bed when he was travelling in 
Lapland. These mossy cushions are so elastic that a bed may be rolled up 
into a parcel small enough to be carried under a man’s arm, and the inha- 
bitants take them about with them in their journeys. The Lapland women 
also make great use of the grey bog-moss (Sphagnum palustre), which is 
particularly soft like a thick fur or fleece. In this they wrap their infants, 
without any other clothing, and place them in leathern cradles, which are 
also lined with the moss. The little babies are thus completely protected 
from the cold, like young birds, in soft and warm nests. TheGreenlanders 
= _ moss as tinder and for wicks to their lamps.—Dichkens’s ** Household 
Words.” 


Important Paotocraratc Discovertes.—The importance of 
the discoveries of M. Nitpce de St. Victor may not at first strike the reader; 
nevertheless, it opens a field to photography almost as extended as che- 
mistry itself, inasmuch as near y all soluble chemical substances are ren- 
dred available in the practice of the art. Take a sheet of and im- 

te it with any soluble substance, let it in a darkened room, and 

en insolate it under a negative, take it back to the dark room, and treat 
it with any of the reagents capable of combi with the substance 
operated upon, and you will have a picture of almost any colour you 
desire. For example, if the paper be impregnated with nitrate of uranium, 
, and then treated with a solution of red prussiate of , a 
beautiful red picture will be obtained; and, if this be afterw treated 
with sulphate of iron, a fine blue ure will be produced ; and, if other 
reagents be employed instead of the sul of iron, pictures of different 
colours may be obtained.—Photographic News. 

Crrvoiine.—(Froma Corsanpentent.)—Ehave is a quaint e 
in one of Latimer’s Sermons to which, if you will allow me, I should like 
to draw the attention of your readers, as it shows how the “monstrous 
fardingales,” which are revived in our own da were 


Now they have found out these round aboutes ; they were not invented 
then, the devill was not so cunn to make suche gear, he found it out 
afterwarde. No ms & oe Sen a8 Bere ite S See 
such v: therefore think that e woman sh set 
gee, very godly shou’ 


EsquimavtT, Vancouver’s Istann—For my own part, I 
strolled a little way inland, along green Jamaica-loo! lanes, runni 
like channels through a continent of cultivation ; acres of potatoes, w 

barley, and erruelinty at rye, were successively presented to my 


stone- t villas here and there dec! sul 
with a of bl q its flanked the road a little 
to the westward of Government House, its eleva’ 


which wound like a river in a tly shel 

oan of life and animation tthe bending corn-fields the Parian 
tations of men. The birds were joyfully carroling away in sweet and 

hope-inspiring unison; the herds at pasture lowed plaintively, and the 

bleating of sheep and lambkins broke audibly to life as I passed by natural 

oe he tm Ta ee ey a pe og 
clover, whose aroma was borne on breeze a uplands, 

where the wild man still holds sway, and civilisation nath 

















distance of ten miles, four only could not accom it, fore two sets 
of four are provided at each station, one set running by the side whilst the 
other four are eng: in carrying. The sets relieve each other about five 
or res, times throug _— ee se of ten cant eine the 
oe ee of coo are kept constantly employ: m repairing 
main road, it is for the most part in excellent cmiiitlon. This is called the 
Grand Trunk Road. At some points, where the line passes through dense 
fenaies and thick forests, the timber has been el for a dist ofa 
undred yards on either hand, in order to give travellers a chance of escape 
when attacked by o, the woods in the neighbourhood being infested 
with these animals. I have frequently heard of the ravages committed by 
tigers in this portion of the Benares road, more Dg deomceny amongst the 
flocks and herds of the P en farmers ; it had, however, never been my 
lot to meet with one of these deadly brutes, except on the occasion referred 
> circumstances connected with which I will now proceed to give in 
le" 

Arriving at the Topechachie Dawk Bungalow about six o'clock p.m, I 
ordered tea and a fowl curry, these being the only refreshments, with a few 
chupatties, which I knew by frequent experience the bungalow afforded. 
The tea was supplied by myself, it being customary for dawk-travellers to 
carry this commodity with them. This _— repast be! over, I lit my 
cigar and took my place in my palkee, and gave the word to “ chulhao,” 
and promised a few pice as a reward for a little extra exertion on the part 
of the bearers to enable me to reach the next dawk station before dark. 
This addition lo swage nocsamry in»: dark sigh abe tons being Seqrored 

ition ways necessary in a di e to ng req 

to show the road, and also to scare away tigers and other wild animals 
which may be di to intrude their a upon the pas- 
senger. I had so rs nag passed over portion of the road 
without molestation that my thoughts were more occupied in memories 
of dear old England, and friends far away, than in the rs of the way, 
or the wild character of the country through which I was journeying ; and 
so, having finished my smoke, I drew my light razzi around me, as the 
evenings were chilly, and made myself up as comfortably as circumstances 
admitted for asleep. I should here observe that dawk-travelling is _ 
formed as well ~ Ang as by day, and it not unfrequently happens that 
several dawk stations have been passed, and as many reliefs of bearers 
have performed their allotted ten miles, without the traveller, who was in 
the iand of dreams, being at all conscious of it. Thus I had often 
awhole night, and found when I awoke that | was some eighty miles on 
my journey ; and thus I intended passing the night. 

fthere is onething more than another which shows us our utter dependence 
upon the care and protection of a kind Providence it is that want of fere 
sight which we so sensibly fecl when anything out of the common course 
of events has unexpectedly happened. It was perhaps this reflection that 
led my mind into asort of dreamy, pleasing speculation as to the chances of 
my return to England, and how I should find matters there some two 
years hence; coupled with these agreeable reflections, the monotonous 
is gh, ugh! Ha, ha!” of the bearers, and the soo! effect of the motion 
of the pals 





nquin set me dozing and then busily , when suddenly, 

with electrical effect, I felt myself and palanquin jerked violently te the 
ground. Then followed the most unearthly yells, and amongst the shouts 
of many voices I could distinguish the words ‘‘ Marho, sahib! marho!” The 
meaning of these wordsI well know to be “‘ Kill him, sahib! kill him!” and, 
with tke full anticipation of some danger, I slid back one of the doors and 
looked out. I naturally turned towards the place from whence the sounds 
proceeded, and discovered that my bearers were in full flight towarde an 
2 space : some were looking round with the utmost terror d in 
eir countenances, whilst others were too intent upon escape to look any- 
where but before them. I now turned my head with a feeling that some 
cause, perhaps of an alarming nature, must exist to occasion all this hubbub 
and excitement. I soom discovered it. About thirty yards ahead was a 
small stone bridge, spanning one of the innumerable little streams which 
intersect the road here; some brushwood had sprung up around and 
y in the arch, and from this patch of Jungle, with stately 


8 and slow, an immense tiger was emy felt at first 
undecided as to the particular part I ought to take in this awkward 
affair. Im vely, however, | seized two large du -pistols which were 
my never- Zz companions de voyage, and which I keptin two holster 


pipes, fixed conveniently in the forepart of the vehicle, led and ready 
or instant service. I had also a doublo-barrelled “fry -¥ lying along 
so loaded; thus 


formidably armed, it ~— said that I had not much to fear had the r 
made an attack. Be s as it may, I ataty h that his feline 
——? would decide upon a different course, Slowly he ascended the 
em ment on the left of my position, his eyes fixed intently — me as 
I looked by My the partly-closed door with pistols at full cock, and my 

on the riggers. To my unspeakable relief he kepthis course across 
the road, still stately and slow, with measured even step, towards a cover 
of brushwood, which lay off the road about 100 yards. As he gradually 
increased the distance between us [ felt my breathing become more easy and 
the fluttering of my heart more regular. I was now getting impatient for 
his absence, and so far recovered myself as to bang off one of the Is 
towards him, without, however, taking much aim, my object bei to 
quicken his pace, which I hoped the noise would effect. Not so: hoe turned 
his head a little more round, and seemed to watch the smoke as it slowly 
moved away in the calm evening, and, as he slightly slackened his pace to 
make his observations, I ——. to . -T of my rash temerity, and to 
regret that I had not left well alone. The report from the pistol seemed to 
— ae to the bearers, who resumed their shouts of ‘‘ Marho, 

10 ” 


to my great joy, I heard the bearers drawing nearer. I heard, for my 
: 1 Fhed to the aot where | last saw the quan of the weries 


They 

rapid steps 

THE TRAVELLER BESET IN HIS PALANQUIN BY WOLVES, HYENAS, 
AND JACKALS, 

The adventure depicted in our second Illustration befel our Artist 
while eee a dawk from Calcutta to Benares. He had been 
taken dange 1 with an attack of fever and , which com- 

secteabed m. 


pletely P Having no medicine-chest with him, he 
resolved to push on to the nearest medical aid which was forty 
miles ahead. remainder of the narrative is, however, best told 


In a state of perfect helplessness from the debilita effect of the fever, 
the Dawk Bungalow, at Doomrie, about o'clock pm. 
get a warm cup of tea, for which I had for the two 


the door of the kitchen—a detached bu'lding some 
—f considerable 
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NEW BOOKS, ec 


Le for the the "PATH r} LIFE from the 


Holy Scriptures. 


from designs by Mr. Sg 
boards, 10s." 6d. : wait, gilt’ edges, lie 


satique, 18s.—Guurrrre and FaRRey, eee 
QeuADOWSs on the WALL : a Novel Source of 


Amusement for Winter Evenings, original by H. 
Dorgill -Gaarvem ond | rebel mee ge ay men wa 


one tk. LATE THOMAS Ho a 


Plates, price 2s., 
rp HEADLONG CAREER and nd WOFUL 
ENDING of PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. Written for his Children 
by ae late Thomas Hood. [Illustrated by his Son. 
auvriTa and Farray, Corner of Paul Churchyard. 


0“. “NURSE'S. “BOOK. of. “RHYMES, 


SINGLES, and Pang nm Tilustrated by C. H. 
Farrax, te erat Penl’s Cherchyard. 











BENNEIT.—Gairrira 





FOR J 
HSstoBicaL ‘ACTING. “CHARADES. By 
thor of “Cat and Dog,” &ec. Price 3s. 6d., cloth extra. 
HOME AMUSEMENTS: a choice Collection of 
Riddies, Charades, Conundrums, Parlour Gamea, Forfeits, &c. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged, 2s, 6d. cloth, 
Georrrre and Farsan, Corner of 8t. Paul’s Churchyard. 





Edition. Price 5s, complete, in a neat case, 
om” PASTIME ; "or, The Child's Own 
Sastre ri Fae. LAND! fal mods god funilar objects 
“We have seen nothing 


Rod it for the the solid amusement and 
gratification it affords to '—The Field. 
Garr: on ety anna, Corner of Ot Feal's Churchyard 





obenkal 





Tustrations . , 3a. 6A cloth, or 4s. 6d. coloured, 
HE TRIUMPHS of of STEAM; or, Stories 
Livesof Watt, —~ ht, one Stephenson. By the 


hor of “tails not Right, rm Euupire, 
Author ¥ 
Q@aorrirs and Farray, eae of St. Paul's Ceenayerd. 





N =” BOOKS FOR BOYS.— 
The FAIRY TALES of SCIENCE. By J. C. 
BROUGH. Sixteen ao aa Illustrations by C, H. Bennett. Feap 


8v 
‘the WAR Ti TIGER: or, Adventures and Wonderful 


Fortunes of the You len Cotes and bis Boys Dow By W. DALTON, 
avtnc er ewes Any > gaara pope &. Melville. 


"PAUL Bi BLAKE: “or, the eer a Boy's Perils in 
Corsica and y 


of 
Diltrated v = Aowe. Feap 
id uvvere and Fanaas, ( cner of 8 Pauls Churchyard. 


2s, 6d., cloth, 
A Practical 











HE I BOY'S ( "S OWN T YMAKER: 


oom, i. E. TANDELLS, Author 
aurira and Farran, Corner of Bt. Seirc Okershyard. 





fhe Old Jonathan’ 8 ‘Book f for Boys. 2s. Se, pea 


My cloth gilt—Coutuvcrmwes, “City Prem,” 





qm BERNARD 'B BURKE'S PEERAGE and 
BARONETAGE for 1859. Twenty-first ition, thoroughly 
—, with cons. desable 

London: Hanaison, Bookseller to the Queen, 594, Pall-mall. 





Now , Thirty-fow 
‘OYER’S "MODERN Hol HOUSEWIFE. 
Prive 7s. 6d cloth. 
“ All who have food to cook should buy this book.”—Chronicle. 


Thousand 
SOYER'S GASTRONOMIC. REGENERATOR, for the 
Kitchens of the Wealthy. Price 15s., cloth 
London : » Marsnaut, and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court. 


Just published, post 8vo, ‘prise Ts 6a, with Map and Illustrations, 
pri 
HE NATURALIST i in] BERMUDA: a Sketch 


of the Geology, Zoel 





together with et 
MATTH JONES, aoe fe the Middle Tem: 
—t ° te 42nd Regiment landers), and J. L. 


Eaq. 
London : Rexves and Tcrwer, 238, Strand. 


Secon Edition, now ready, for 13stamps, 
NW the RIGHT MANAGEMENT of the 
tie tert enh on Pvesy , oye and READING, 
Rev. W. W. CAZALET, AM 
"ST AMMERING the Cause and C — 
Haganmor, 215, Regent -street, London. 


NEW PERIODICAL.—No. [. of 
HE BUSY BEE, Monthly Review of} 
Periodical Literature and ‘Current Thoughts, will be published 
January lL. Thirty-two columns, price 
W. Hoos, 11, Stationers Hall-court. 











HEAP BOOK s- —Surplus Copies of 
Macaulay's “ History of " Livingstone’s “ Africa,’ 
Blant’'s “ Undesigned Coincidences,” — 's “ Ureula,” and many 
other books, are now on SALE at BULL’S LIBRARY, at greatly 
Redueed Prices. Catal sent free on aan. Bull's Li 
19, Holles-street, Caven: square, London, W. 


LL the BEST NEW BOOKS, English, 








Polytechnic 

Single Sub 4 One Guinea. 1 and Club 
ieniotioee, from Two Guineas to One Hundred Guin 
and Catalogues forwarded on application —307, Regent nstrest, w. 





NEW MUSIC, de 


DP ALserrs ALBUM for 1850. 
ow ods, besntifully in Colours by BRANDARD 


te, Cat sanat 8 Settee ” which has 


now taken { as the most 
ad EE. 








popular author, having composed many most uisite morceaux, 
which may be used for either the Ball-room or ths Boudoir, and of 
which the following iss viz. :—- 

The Reigning Beauty Waltzes. Seraph Waltzes. 

The Wert-Eud Polka. Po ryt Quadrilie. 
Macbeth Jessonda Waitzes. 

Medora Waltzes. The Club Polka. 

The Y! Admiral Polka Joan of Arc Waltzes. 

The  ceoriane. 7 cote Se 

Prince Albert's Polka. 5 

The Submarine Galo; La Boulaugére, French Country 
faa Princess Louisa Waltzes. Dance. 

Cuarrzit and Co., New Bond -street. 
Ppacsuers 3 FIOCTORIAS QUADRILLES, 
Price 4s. or Duet :— 

INDERELLA, 
COCK ROBIN 


WHITTINGTO: 
The above have six ro in Colours by BRANDARD 
to each Te specially rT presents. 
HAPPELL and c, 50, New Bond-street. 


"ALBERT’S VIOLANTE WALTZ, 
AR penne eS toys et deux temp 
~ ume kiwi 


DPALBEeTs PERSIAN POLKA. The best 
of all new Polkas. Also, THE SULTAN’S POLKA (100th 
Edition) and the 80th Edition of the SOLDIERS’, each %. All by 
this popular composer. 

Carre. and Cv., 50, New Bond-street. 


D'ALBERT’S BO-PEEP QUADRILLES, 
het tote vist ition Price Sn post tree. — 


Co., 50, New Bond-street. 

















D ALBERT’S BONNIE DUNDEE 
The most popular set ever 


and Co., $0, New Bond-strest. 
‘ALBERT’S FRENCH POLKA, 
beantifally 


Mlustrated in Colours. Price 3s. 
‘and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


({HAPPELL'S ONE HUNDRED DANCES 
FLUTE, D’ALBERTS, price ls. 








Also, ONE HUN R SONGS, &c., and ONE 
HUNDRED OPERATIC AIRS for the FLUTE, each. 
C Co., 50, New Bond 





JUANITA. Tenth 
out, price 2s., post free. 
Cuarrext and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


HRISTY’S MINSTREL MELODIES for 
the PIANOFORTE. By EF. RIMBAULT. Price ls, each, 








Gass of VERDI, easily for the 
Planotorte by RF. RIMBAULE, saa la ls. each, post-free :— 





BNGELL'S HARMONIUM ALBUM, 
Harmomium 
vem otek 5 and a selecti: 


is Album ; it will at once prove how full of variety the 
Harmonium is, and how admirably to all expressive melo- 
dies, whether sacred or secular. Elegantly bound, price 7s. 6d. 

and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ NEW ALBUM for 
the FIANOSORES, 5 beautifully illustrated. Price 15s, post- 
Cuarret and Co., 50, New Bond-stiect. 


ISS POOLE’S NEW BALLADS, sung by 
; = with rapturous applause at the Popular Concerts, St. 
ames 
JUANITA. Composed by the Hon. Mra. NORTON. 2. 
BARNEY O'HEA. SAMUEL LOVER. 2s. 
SOMEBODY CARES FOR ME. By ALICE FOSTER. 2s. 6d 
Cmarre.. and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY in 


Price. 
orders executed. Pianist attends daily. ‘eo 
two stamps.— D’A.cory,18, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, W. 











AIR JEWELLERY.—ARTIST in HAIR.— 


DEWDNEY to inform Ladies or Gen’ resident in 
town or any part that beautifully makes and 
ns, Brooches, 





boxes, at about one-half ao. A 1 of 
pen me RY cl — 





EFORE YOU HAVE YOUR LIKENESS 








HE EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE 


The abo has been formed for the 
Pig steve Company’ has Private ay = mn Wink of the 
highest c! SO omamnG ft EE 


yal Victoria Sherry ee mp, per dozen. 
South African Fon or or Sherry | 20s. and 24s. ” 
Sparkling Epernay Champagne . im. oagm 386. ” 


iy oe 
foc! for either bottles or free to any railway 
war: peaneny unt Rep Trrptxo, Manager. 











Loe! i nyt yh SS ee 
ep Wi are sen’ on 
stamps.” Registered Ri Gold efi W INES from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 
Ssaohemes of Wade ot panes ef tameen, fom Gia. caah. A Geld of the first growths only.—Port, Sherry, Madeira, &c., 90s. 
oo Figae eotnd Ce. ED dozen. csen, | W. and ‘A. GILBEY, Wine, Im rters and 
Fenchurch-street, City, London. " yg oy BE with full i the finest Wines 
and Spirits of every country, copies of the an ae 
GUINEA-GOLD WEDDING-RING and aynlication Se ana ee toe aan 
i nfm on rout of in orm Pow ceo any pot any two qualities for twelve stampa. 
EWD. » Goldemit jeweller, Fenchurch street, Londop , 
| Operiors and INGLE, 45, Cheapside.— South 
HAR BRACELE? GHAING, RINGS, &e., ts vind the best best wine. to nurture and the sun to ripen richest 
Oconee eB Siste e a | teen wedish, Artiats, 7%, er nad ‘Meat Madcire, 20s. and $te.; and Port snd Amontillado, 46 
Books of nbungh, superior te anything ever before s Korein parcels justly pamed noble 
ATCHES.—A. B. SAVORY and SONS, URE BRANDY, 16s. Gallon.—Pale or 
Wate! ape the Bank of ll and 2 ana EAU-DE- vig,” of exq flavour and great ty. 
submit for selection a stock of first-class PATEN (nelly ~~ Fogg ovary seapest wit them chales aes 
DETACHED LEVER WATCH ning ves Cognac district, which are now difficult to procure at any price, 
and durability. is. dozen, French bottles and case included, or 16s. per 
PRICES OF VER WATCHES, and CO., Qid Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 
Patent Lever Watch, the escapement, jewe!led, 


ment, taining power, elled ° ee hn 
Ditto, with richly-engraved ee o eo ee .Bw0 
oe, Oe ae case, and Hedin fourholes .. 4lé 6 
GOLD W. FOR GENTLEMEN. 
Patent Lever Watch, + the latest improvements, i e., the 
Aint, scotds, ant main — rage -, Wwe 
Ditto, in stronger case, lator, capped .. 
ie tae and id talense .. ne Wye 
of the Gold Wi in hunting cases, £3 3s. extra. 
Bakte ta a 0 cones watches, gratis 
“~ weneh on will» to ; e Great 
selected ne sent any 
Any watch slated will ent caring fee to any part of 





ILVER PLATE, New and Secondhand.—A 

et of Prices, with Engravings, may be had 3 or 

will be sent post-free, —— for by letter—A. B. SAVORY and 
SONS, Goldsmiths (opposite the Bank of England), 11 and 12, Corn- 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s. DINNER SERVICES, 





ea Services in the : 
Glass, of mort brilliant quality, at the lowest prices —Gardners, 
63, Strand (adjoining Coutts’ ban Engravings free by post. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—A most elegant 
British and Foreign Fancy ey from One 

pies & 2 ne re Guineas. Table Cutlery, 
a ©O., Drew ng-case 





Cutlers, 6 69, . Pleonal 


CHRISTMAS and new YEAR’S GIFT 


The best e of 
LOYSEL’S PATENT HYDROSTATIC COFFEE- URNS, 
the greatest and most elegant novelty of the day. 
Saving of atts per +47, gy C4, brightness ; adopted 
and unanimously approved b: Families, 

House of Comm Soe eee 





py tam ree where it is seen in’ action, § 
P Highest Te: and Prices, sent free. 


RONZED SCROLL FENDERS 10s. each. 
Black rg | = to 6s. | Improved Coal Boxes, 4s. 6d. 
Bronzed Fenders, Coal Scoops, 2s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. 
Bright Steel sehdin Oe Copper ditto, 23s, to 35s. 
-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 94. | Dish Covers, 28s. set of six. 
Drawing-room do., 10s. 6d. to 30s. Queen's Pattern, 298. set of aix. 
Every article in Electro- ronmongery, itlery, &c., at the 
prices consistent wi uality. Catalogues gratis. Orders per 
rail free. RICHARD and JO. SLACK, 336, Strand, 











| [RRC RISEICATED GENEVA, of the 
= bod ee precisely as fae ie from the st 
gallons, 13s. ; or in one 
¥ BREIT 


-dozen cases, incladed 
and CO., ‘Old 1 Furaival’s Seats Distillery, Holl 


HRISTMAS BOXES or HAMPERS.— 

FINDLATER, MACKIE, and CO., Wine and Spirit Merchants 

(Agents for Guinness’s Extra Stout, and Bass and Co.'s Pale Ale), 1, 

Upper wae ie ces Strand, W.C., make up Half-dozen Boxes or 
P jor 2 








One Bottle finest French Brandy. 
best Scotch or Irish w ‘hisky, 
One ,, old Jamai 


One ,, fine old Port, 


One 
Delivered froe within five miles of their Establishment. 
Country orders to be ascemnpented by @ Sounittamen. 





INAHAN’S LL WHISEY v. COGNAC 
BRAN 


towns, in England; or wholesale 
market.—Obeerve 
“Kinahan’s LL 





Te GUINEA CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
of DESSERT gy &c.—A handsome Copetaiioos Fret pecans 
|} — FS BR Yt y, 1 
fully packed in» box, and forwarded free to any railway station in 

if office order payable at Charing-cross 





ae, at cash prices. 
is jiott’s Golden Cross Tea and Italian Warehouse, 451, Strand, 
Toss. 





iy PURE TEA, “always good 


it not covered with powdered 


satunin leaves as the 
Tea -—“The green, not being covered with Prussian blue, is a 
ait saves the Diack ist is not intensely vy Wholesome and 
us 3s. Sd, 4a, and 4s. 4d per Ib.—Purseell. Cornhill; 
my inet nstone, 227, Regent - at. 5 Wolf, ie aoe Paul's ; Dodson, Borough. 
Sold in packets by Horniman’ ‘s Agents all parts. of the Kingdom. 


MOST SEASONABLE PRESENT.—A few 
Pounds of STRACHAN and CO.’s Famous DRAWING-ROOM 
TEA, at 4. 24. per Ib., packed in 2ib., ib. and 61b canisters. 
had only at Strachan and Co.'s, 26, Cornhill (opposite the Royal 
Exchange). 








EWETT’S LARGE CHINA 
WAREHOUSE, 18, Fenchurch-street, City. Pore Chinese 
ye perlb. Thousands of articles suitable for Christm 





ARDNERS’ LAMPS are the BEST.—The 
largest, most recherché, and Keer 2 ~ assortment in London. 
Moderator Table Lamps, 5s. 6d. eac 3 (by t 
her Majesty), established 106 years, on Strand, Chasten oun. 


MAGNIFICENT BRUSSELS CARPETS, 
J. MAPLE and 00 15, 18 14, retienham-court-roed. 
MAPLE and CO.’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 











J. MAPLE and OO , 145, 146, Tottenham-court-road 


ADAME RAMAZOTTIS FRENCH 
ROOMB, BAZAAR, Soho-square.—Madame Ramazotti begs 

inform her no! ble lady patrons that she has this year the handsomest 
and tion of new just received from Paris, 
for —. FURNITURE, WEDDING and CHRISTMAS 
P a large assertment of GERMAN and ENGLISH 
GOODS of tie mont sper description. Madame R. solicits a visit 











HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUM at Six 





HE TIMES, from 1844 to 1858 inclusive, 
order, half-bound and lette forming fifty- 
a bargain. Address B, HOTLINE, 19, Lime-street, 





CARDS for the MILLION. —A Copperplate 
foc i pant Hive. AHTHUR ORANGE, Cheap Satiuer, 3 High 
o\ born, 


HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to li 
—= cay pd re met An mrueciate anewer to 
1a, Mark: lane, London. BB. ls cuabled to enavute every : 
a ag on Spee odvenngnens Cana, 





Guineas, for Class Our eh Now Bawa Private Use, or for the 
1 —c and Ov. ew Bond-street, 





E ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, with 
coy pt hey 15 guineas ; 


ch cannot but be gratifying The best time is 
between the oun of 1 and 4 o'clock. 


URNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to all parts 

of England.— RICHARD LOADER and CO., Manufacturing 

Cabinet 2 ea —— House Furnishers, 
23 and 24, Pay ‘ement, c) 

An ILLUSTRATED FURNISHING GU GUIDE gratis and postage-free. 








FEPPS's COCOA.—Epps, Homeopathic 


Chymist, London py excellent ———, originally pro- 
coopted tp ek for the use of hommopathic patienta, having been 
by the general public, can now be had of of the principal 
— Each packet is labelled James Epps, Homccopathic Ciymist, 





E BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND OTHERS, 
RoziNsoNs PATENT BARLEY, 

for a ees superior Barley Water in fifteen minutes, has Pact 4 

a obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 

nas Secumne of feneral use to every of the community, 


wed for ki 
4 = custard pudding, and cundiens for thickening hesthe r- 


ROBINSON'S faces GROATS for more than thirt 
been held in constant an blie Lee 





‘ alternately with the Patent 
ey, is an excellent food for infants children. P, 

only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, end CO., Purveyors 
to the Queen, 64, 64 Red Lion street, Holborn, ‘London. Bold by all 
respectable Grocers, a in town and country in 
Packets of 6d. and Is ; Family Canisterwat Sy Sa, und lin each 


0 HONEST GROCER or CHEMIST, 
Ag will ” ay aa: oterice acticin for 
has Brown Fy - = Hh “This is =a 
anything of the kind known.”—Lancet. 








and Full [ 
Lists sent on application ‘CharT, and CO.,50, New Bond-street. 





“Ts 
and ©O., New Dond-ctreehs tina pom api 
street, Hanover-equare, 


PURCHASERS of PIANOFORTES.— 
CHAPPELL and ©O. have a large Stock of SECONDHAND 
ces very reduced pice” Alms new lwtrumeaia over. deer 
tion. 50, New Bond ctreet; pawl y hw g TH Hanover-square, 








mentin the 





O CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 


PES with Armas, Crest, or Initials. — 

RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive En’ per 100; Cream- 
laid Note, full size, five for 6d. ; thick ditto, five quires for ls. ; 
oe All kinds of Stationary 


Foolacap, %. per ream. 
equally cheap, at H. Rodrigues’, 42, Piceadilly, London, W. 


Waar CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes, 

a fiazaped in allver, with arm, creat or lower “Ath 
yn AR ya oy 

Fe » 42, Piooa lilly (2 doors from Sackville-street). 


DING and a BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 
'UNTED ENVELO 








wri! jenaen, Foams Sa. 5 Jowel-eneee, otul-snses, ctatienery, cabinets in 
wailn' cad oak, ond a variety of other articles suitable for presents 
various to enumerate —To be had at H. RODRIGU BS’, 48, Piccadilly. 


DDING | CARDS.—T. STEPHENSON 
now new “tree me) and 
recta ath Sean 


Bites NEEDLE-CASE, containing 100 of 


bo. eer ien a 
REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET SCENT 


and FAREWELL BOUQUET, at &. 64., known aa the two best 














forfaume: made, LITa, New Bond street ; and Chemists and Perfumer. 


yt Ay td MODEL 
Guineas. instrument has 
ea hay se eit 
fee vasreripes ries 
The case is of 


Lit 





ABINET FURNITURE.—Where to Buy, 
What to Buy, How to Buy.—Purchasers seeking sound and 
substantial FURN "URR, at low prices, are respectfully solicited to 
——- our ,.-- — mes our prices with other 
r en- 


—. cont free by post. Goods id to an: of the 
ingdom, and pone bBo if not approved.—P. and 8. BEYFUS, City 
Furniture Warehouses, Nos. 9, 10, and 11, Finsbury - terrace, City- 
road. Note the £15 drawing-room suites, in rosewood or walnut, 
covered in velvet. 


EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
Caraeeen contains designs and prices of 150 articles of 
ROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 stenls, prices of 
every description of Bedding. Sent free by post. Heal and Son, 
Bedstead Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Mauufacturer, 1, 











LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
and amecnal 9 ed bint oa the fi 
cb over ened a hy &c., &o a 





ARDNERS’ OIL, and CANDLES, 64d. and 
wt pb Gece ty sal Eo Bi ey 


$s. bd. per Ib; Py Ai DD 
ae Colza, 4a 6d. per —Gardners (established 106 
her Majesty, 453, 





pe = NIGHT-LAMPS, 1s. and 1s. 6d. 
the PYRAMI HTS, r 
= They 7 ice. re double the 1 ht fereeren ty niches 





LJEAL and SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, 
from one guinea to ten guineas ; also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, 
from 8s. 6d. to 24s List of Prices and Sizes sent free by post. —196, 
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elastic, and 
has been taken to 
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PIANOFORTE, in t inens, 
5 cotinge Resets bare hire oon se we rs AS ers 
of the climate of the West Indies, and large i it 
Square has alone been available. land Co have, in over to 


— <> from destructive insects by per- 
sine behind the allk, pedals, &o. Illustrated Catalogues of 
Instruments sent post-free on application to 50. New Bond -street. 








H TOLKIEN'S PIANOFORTE, 
woods, ‘et b AS - to A Piano 
at the . Twenty-Ave years’ test bes the of this 
amertion,—H. Tolkien, $7, ay King William street . 








ANDSOME BRASS and IRON 
STEADS, 


T Climates; handsome Lron Bedsteads with Brass Mountings 
and ite pees Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every 
description of Wood 4) DN yp 








oe Iron 
“ant Folding Chair- 
To be had of A 


COTTRELL, 
Bedding Manufacturer, 232, Tottenhan-court- read. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ee See 


Manufacturer, 
16, Piesediliye w. 


Pe Be Sh ee eee 








5 Patent) to be had of 
, 42, Ludgate-bill, 








NTILATING STOVES! SUSPENSION 
STOVES |—The Two Cheape 


t, and most Boonomical. 
Propectusea, with prices, 3-3 DUANE and CO. London bridge 


HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT as inferior 
kinds are often substituted, 


OALS.—BEST COALS ONLY.— 











COCKERELL and CO.’S vag tly ah" ton cash for the 
best ae Se “ a =* 4 Pee ; 
Belgrave-pi we, spinon oat 

NEW DISCOVERY in ARTIFICIAL 
=. GUMS, ane PALATES. Genpaed of substances 
most unerring accuracy. (outboet which dale rata atineial 4 


can never be but a source of an 


any desecri 
—_ is entirely obviated, stumps are sound and useful, 
workmanship is of the order, e dest 


uality, yet can be # 





a will well 
repay a visit to their establishments ; we have seen testimonials of the 
order relative or a Sanday — September 6, 1857. 
jeests, Gabriel are tees and x Se puegulchen of their 
PATENT WHITE ENAMEL s whch ‘effectually restores Front Teeth 
Avoid imitations which are injurious. 
Gabriel’s GUTTA PERCHA ~ 1s. 6d. per box, ts the best 
stopping extant (directions inclosed for application), It 
» and renders the decayed member sound and usefu) 
mastication ; obtainable — any Chemist in the United 
Kingdom, or direct twenty stam: 
on the c and Restoration of the Tecth™ 
cope. Consultation gratis. 
Regen 


Ld 
33, Ludgate-hill, and 110 t-street (particular! % 
numbers); and at Liverpool, 134, Duke street. a aren 


ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS is 
secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, which 
baves pleasanttaste Price is 1}4. %& Sd, end Ila perbox. Bold by 








al' Chemists 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


DAWK TRAVELLING 
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APPEARANCE OF A T:GER AND FLIGHT OF THE PALKE«a-BEARERS. 


(Continued from page 624.) been able to stand, with a good stick in my Rend, I might have sent the to give all up in despair when, to my unutterable relief, a faint 
I com myself for a short sleep, the stillness of the night and the ces- whole pack scouring off into the jungle; but to raise myself into a sitting the distance told me that succour was at hand. The light was 
sation from motion being favourable to repose. I soon fell into an ey posture required my utmost efforts, and to stand without assistance was torches of the muassalchies, who, bor the whole party 
ible; this my fierce visitors seemed to be aware of, for their | suming on my helpless condition, had, 
fin, creased in enjoy a smoke in the vi ren 
rushed pell-mell le. A howl howl, fond ‘and of long contin 


of the hyena was clear —~ “fo my wanso of gratitude for 
ted of their deliverance from the throats which gave utterance to it. The next morn- 
aes seemed only I reached a civil station, where I obtained medical assistance and rest, 
stimulate the pack to aE | attem pts to get at me, and I was beginning I badly needed, and in due course came on to Benares, 


SORES SS STs 





THE TRAVELLER IN HIS PALANQUIN BESET BY WOLVES, HYENAS, AND JACKALS. 


Lorpox : Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, ix ths Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by Gzonez C. Latontos, 196, Strand, aforesaid.—Sarunpay, Decumpan 25, 1856. 











